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t& A large portion of the Patent 
Office, containing models of bee hives, 
ete., was destroyed on the 24th inst. 
A defective flue was the cause. 

“The annual product of honey and 
wax in the United States is at present 
worth nearly $15,000,000. We export 
about $700,000 worth of wax and $,1,200,- 
000 worth of honey. 

t The Southern Kentucky Bee- 
Keepers hold a Convention on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 3d at Glasgow, Barren Co., 
Ky. A general invitation is extended. 
Dr. N. P. Allen is President and H. W. 
Sanders, Secretary. 

«We learn that Messrs. Thurber & 
Co., of New York, have a very nice ex- 
hibit of honey at the American Insti- 
tute. Other parties are sending quite 
a number of apiarian implements as 
well as honey. We trust that the dis- 
play will be the best that was ever made 
on the continent. , 


vaca tibecahaieasbeatig= toa 

G& Geo. H. Teague, of Wakefield, 
Mass., has sent us a view of his bee 
shed, which, to say the least, appears to 
advantage in the picture. He remarks 
that ‘it has many points to reommend 
it,” and that he can take any of his 
friends inside to ‘‘see the bees, etc., 
without fear of stings,” ete. 


oa + 


tg A letter from C. O. Perrine, who 


is now “ going the rounds” in Europe, 
informs us that he intends to visit Italy, 
Egypt and Cyprus Island, and will 
bring good queens of several varieties 
with him. He called on friend Abbott, 
editor of the British Bee Journal, and 
expects to see him again on his return. 


“ Garcacn, ILLINOIS, OCTOBER, 1877. 
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é& J.Oatman & Co., of Dundee, IIl., 
have sold their entire crop of honey to 
C. O. Perrine of this city. 

= Let every bee-keeper do all in his 
or her power to make a magnificent 
display of honey and implements for 
the apiary at the American Institute 
next month, during the meeting of the 
National Convention. We have sent 
on a box of implements and quite a 
number of others have sent on articles 
of their manufacture. Let it be the 
most creditable display ever made on 
this continent. 





tj We are informed - a ated -keeper 
who was present at the Illinois State 
Fair at Freeport last month, that only 
one small lot of honey was exhibited, 


and that was of a poor quality and in 


very indifferent shape. We notice that 
the Concord Bee Hive manufactured by 
Kraetzer Bros. & Stauber of this city, 
was exhibited and awarded a premium 
and diploma. Is it not strange that out 
of the large number of bee-keepers in 
this State only one could be found en- 
terprising and energetic enough to have 
an exhibit of honey there? ‘ Tell it 
not in Gath; publish it not” at home ! 





Gg Of friend A. B. Cheney, of Sparta, 
Mich., the Grand Rapids Post says: 

Mr. A. B. Cheney has over 100 swarms 
of bees and is one of the most success- 
ful bee-keepers in the State. He has 
made 5,000 pounds of honey this year, 
which, owing to its quality and superior 
manner in which it is _ up commands 
considerably more than the regular 
market price. 


Listen to that, ye who put up good 
honey ina slovenly manner. You see 
now that it pays to put it upon the mar- 
ket in an attractive shape. Willfriend 
Cheney tell our readers just how he 
does it? The modus operandi must be 
good, for the honey ‘‘ commands con- 
siderably more than the market price.” 
That is proof enough ! 
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Beeswax—A Staple Article. 


The annual product of beeswax in 
the U.S., is said to be 20,000,000 ths., and 
it is worth about $5,000,000. 

An exchange remarks that the uses 
for wax are numerous and important. 
Its property of protecting tissues and 
preventing mould and mildew was well 
known to the ancients, who used cere- 
cloth for embalming and wax for en- 
caustic painting, as in the wall pictures 
of Pompeii. Wax candles and tapers 
play an important part in the proces- 
sions and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Wax is used by the manufacturers of 
glazed, ornamental, and wall papers, 
and all paper collars and cuffs for pol- 
ishing the surfaces. It is used in var- 
nishes and paints and for the ‘ stuff- 
ing” of wood which is to be polished, 
as for pianos, coach-work, fine furni- 
ture, and parquette floors. Electro- 
typers and plasterers use wax in form- 
ing their moulds. 

Wax is an important ingredient in 
preparation for covering the surfaces 
of polished iron and steel to prevent 
rust. 
the coating for canvass and cordage to 
prevent mildew, as in sails, awnings, 
ete. 


parafine, seresin, and mineral wax, its 
use appears to be extending. 

The Scientific American remarks that 
the adulteration of beeswax with rosin 
has led to the invention of a new 
method for its detection. E. Schmidt 
recommends the following process for 
the rapid and accurate detection of 
relatively small quantities of pine resin: 
He heats 5 grammes (75 grains) of the 

.wax to be tested in a flask with four or 
five times the quantity of crude nitric 
acid, specific gravity 1:31 to 1:33, until 
it boils; and it is kept boiling a minute, 
then an equal volume of cold water is 


added, and enough ammonia (which 


must be added very cautiously) put in 
and shaken to cause it tosmell strongly 
of ammonia. The alkaline liquid is 
decanted from the percipitated wax 
into a eylindrical vessel. If the wax 
was pure the liquid will have a yellow 





Combined with tallow, it forms | 


Artificial flowers consume much | 
wax, and despite the introduction of | 





color; if the wax was adulterated with 
resin the liquid will have a more or less 
intensely reddish-brown color from the 
formation of nitro-products. This be- 
ing a colorimetric test, it is well to have 
some perfectly pure wax for compari- 
son. The reaction is much more vio- 
lent during boiling, if resin is present. 
As little as one per cent. can be de- 
tected in this way. 


—_———- © e Ose — 


Comb Honey Carriers. 


Apiarists who have had experience in 
shipping comb honey, know how essen- 
tial a good honey carrier is in getting it 
to market in a good merchantable con- 
dition. We now have three honey car- 
riers in our museum. 

The best one we have seen so far is the 
Hoge Carrier. A shipment of comb 
honey has just been received in it from 
Thurber & Co.,of New York, with per- 
fect safety. None of the combs bein 
injured in any way. 

It is 16x25 inches outside and consists 
of a pine box made of 1 inch lumber 
with holes for handling on each end. 
On the top are three strips three inches 
wide. In this outer case is an inner 
one resting on hollow rubber balls, with 
similar balls between it and the sides 
and ends of the outer box. The inner 
box is made of half-inch lumber and 
the balls leave about one inch space all 
around it. The top being partially 
open will insure its being kept ‘ right 
side up.” It is evidently a success. 

Edwin Pike, of Boscobel, Wis., has 
also sent us a sample of nice comb 
honey in his Carrier. It consists of a 
boz 134x174 inches, with a wire handle 
running from one end to the other. It 
has a glass top, held in place by an inch 
frame, and the whole rests upon rubber 
balls to prevent jarring. 

The third is Novice’s Carrier which 
we have before described. 

Se ae ie 
> One of the handiest things we 
know of in the Book line, is ‘* Moore’s 
Artizan’s Guide and Everybody’s As- 
sistant.” See advertisement of it on 
page 355. It contains information for 
everybody on every conceivable sub- 
ject. ‘* There’s millions in it !” 
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Royal Bee Funeral—A Canard. 


The following is found in the Lamar 
(Mo.) Advocate af Sept. 13th, 1877, and 
as it asks our opinion of the matter we 
give it entire: 


On Sept. Ist, I obtained from W. C. 
Grier in Lamar, an imported Italian 
Queen which I proposed to introduce 
into what I considered the best hive I 
have. On the night of the 2d, I intro- 
duced her into the hive leaving her 
over night and in the morning of the 
3d, I found the old Queen, a black one, 
and taking her out I cut off her head 
and threw the body some 15 feet from 
the hive on the ground. I noticed no 
particular commotion among the bees 
until about 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
when I observed a procession of bees 
forming at the hive in a solid line and 
moving toward the body of the dead 
Queen. They moved on and approach- 
ing the body surrounded it, and all with 
one accord, as they approached the 
body, threw up their wings in a pecul- 
iar manner and made every sign of 
grief and mourning. Afteratime they 
withdrew and returned to the hive. 
No further demonstration took place. 
Was this the result of instinct or rea- 
son? Will Novice or THE AMERICAN 
uestion. 

G. HARVEY. 


BEE JOURNAL anaes the 


We are frank to say we can regard | 


this funeral business as only a canard, 
in which Mr. Harvey adroitly ‘‘ played 
it”? on the editor of the Advocate. 


srtincneenepasehensliaaii dtitipeameiiamatens 

i As a rule, farmers are now enjoy- 
ing unmeasured prosperity. An ex- 
change aptly remarks that combining 


in themselves the interests of both | 


capital and labor, they have, unfortu- 
nately, escaped the effects of the re- 
cent conflicts which the antagonism of 
such interests has produced in various 
parts of the country. They have tilled 
their fertile acres in peace, and have 
been blest with an unusully abundant 
harvest. Their bins are bursting with 
the golden yield of the grain fields. 
Plenty sits smiling at their hearths. 
For the products of their acres there is 
an active demand. The granaries of 
the marts of Russia have been ex- 
hausted. The war has practically 
stopped Russian agriculture. The sur- 
plus of American grain will find a ready 
outlet through the channels of exporta- 
tion. Prices will rule high and farm- 
ers will roll in wealth. 





Harvest Musings. 


Beneath a shade, upon the grass I lay, 
In happy thought—for all the scene was 
bright; 
The brook and field and landscape, all were 
gay, 
As beamed upon them Heaven’s refulgent 
light. 
I mus’d upon the past—the present fall— 


And plucked the blades, within my reach 
around— 


ene how Heaven had blessed my labors 
a. — 


So plentiously my 


- “bees and honey ” 
crown’d! 


Within my reach, I spied aclover flower, 
Whose perfume sweet, attracted there a Bee; 


With busy hum, and all its ‘‘ gathering ’”’ 
power, 


It then and there “‘extracted’”’ sweets for me. 
I mus’d again—but could not say how long— 
A sweet voice came, and calmly said to me: 
*‘Learn from the Bee—send up a joyous song 
For . - “stores” thy Father sends to 
ee.” 


————_*e@-2-o————_——————_ 


t The Queens ordered of D. Tre- 
montani through this office, were sent 
at first by mail, as he was unaware of 
the late ruling of the P. M. General, 
excluding them from the mails. On 
their arrival at New York, they were 
refused by the Post office and returned 
to Italy. Signor Tremontani then 
shipped them in bulk by express to this 
office. They came in good order and 
were at once sent on to their destina- 
tions. He will not ship less than eight 
queens hereafter and then only by ex- 
press. The prices he names in his ad- 
vertisement are for them in Italy. The 
importation fees and express charges 
make them to cost about $5.00 here. 
We shall take no more orders for them 
now till next spring, when orders may 
be again sent to him through us, if so 
desired. 

CN See he ee 

(as We have received Helmick’s Centen- 
nial Cook Book, containing over 100 valua- 
ble receipts for cooking, besides other use- 
ful information. Send a three cent postage 
stamp to the publisher, F. W. HELMICK, 50 


West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
he will send it to you. 


—_—--—_>-- — 


(3s" We are in receipt of Vick’s Floral 
Guide, No. 4 for 1877. This is almost an in- 
dispensable serial for the florist. The Guide 
is to be issued monthly next year at $1.25 a 
year, with the design of making it the 
*neatest work of the kind in the world.’’ 
Address James Vick, Rochester, New York, 
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October Management. 

Honey gathering having now ceased, 
weak colonies should be strengthened 
by uniting, and all prepared for winter. 
Colonies should now be strong with 
young bees and have plenty of stores— 
say about 30 ths. If they have not good 
honey enough, they must be fed. 
Enough can be given in two or three 
days to prevent starvation. Coffee A 
sugar, reduced to the consistency of 
honey, is best. We cannot advise the 
use of the poorer grades of sugar for 
feeding. A VanDeusen feeder will be 
found useful, if no other is at hand; it 
can be used on any style of hive, and 
does not permit waste, as the atmos- 
pheric pressure prevents the escape of 
the feed, except as taken by the bees. 
Let the central frames contain many 
empty cells, and see that they have free 
passages from one comb to another, in 
order to reach their winter’s feed. Use 
division boards, contract the entrance, 
and cover well with a quilt. 


> ++ <> ++ o 


THAT toads will eat bees, would 
seem to be clearly proved by the ob- 
servations of M. Brunet. As the bees 
of a hive were crowding in to escape 
from a rain-storm, some of them rested 
on the grass,in the vicinity, awaiting 
their turn to enter. M. Brunet saw a 
toad busy in devouring these bees. He 
earried the toad again and again toa 
distance of from thirty to fifty metres 
from the hive, but sooner or later the 
animal was at his post again. greedily 
devouring the bees. 


——_—_——_ 9 92 _—_—_—_ 


tc We hada pleasant visit on the 
26th ult., from Prof. A. J. Cook, of the 
State Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich. He was in attendance at the 
National Agricultural Congress then in 
session here. He is genial, and very 
companionable, and of course we spent 
the hours very pleasantly; only regret- 
ing the narrow limits of his stay with 
us. In company with Prof. Cook we 
listened to a very able address by Prof. 
C. V. Riley of St. Louis, on the Rocky 
Mountain Locust, made before the 
Congress. 





How to go to the Convention. 


‘* What route will you take to the Na- 
tional Convention?’ is a question we 


| have answered by letter many times, 


and as several such questions are on 


our)desk, let us say to all delegates from 


the Northwest and others who intend to 


| go to the Convention that we shall take 


the Lake Shore route to Buffalo, thence 
to New York over the New York Cen- 
tral. Tickets by these lines cost no 
more than by others; and then we have 


| the felicity of avoiding all changes of 


cars, ferries and transfers, as_ the 
coaches leaving Chicago over the Lake 
Shore line run through to New York. 
These roads are splendidly equipped 
and the tracks on this great through 


| line, are the finest in the country, be- 


ing constructed smoothly of steel rails. 
The 5:15 Pp. M. train from Chicago, runs 


| to New York in 373 hours, arriving in 


the latter city at 6:45 A. mM. This route 
is pleasant and very attractive, giving 
an opportunity for a visit to the mag- 
nificent Niagara Falls, (which all should 
see) and affords ample provision for 
comfort in the line of drawing-room 
and palace sleeping coaches, etc. So 


| we say to all, take the Lake Shore and 


New York Central Railways to the 
Convention. 


oe @ oe - 


Gg Dr. W. B. Rush of New Orleans, 
La., wants.a partner. He intends to 
enlarge his operations next season, and 
calculates on five apiaries in different 
parts of the country; three of 75 colo- 
nies each; one of 65, and one of 200. 
Any one desiring, can communicate 
with him as above. 

ae slit lace ali SS 

t The honey crop is rather short in 
various places this year. A few months 
since it appeared to promise much 
larger returns, but the drouth of mid- 
summer blasted many a “‘ good hope.” 
Prices will no doubt soon have a de- 
cided upward tendency. To all, we 
say: ‘* Hold on a little.” 





Ir is a remarkable fact that if a col- 
ony is queenless, drones are allowed to 
live through the winter, being un- 
molested by the workers in the fall. 
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Southern Totes, 


GLEANED BY 
W. J. ANDREWS, - COLUMBIA, TENN. 


N. N. H. ‘ 

Do you know what that stands for? I 
guess not. Then let me tell you. 
National—Heddon. I notice with regret 
that Novice makes no mention of the Na- 
tional Convention. Is he opposed to it? 
One would judge so by his silence. If so, 
then he and friend Heddon have once 
agreed, for friend Heddon frankly ex- 
presses himself as ‘“‘so opposed,” in the 


| 
| 


PRICE OF BEES. 


“*l expect to move to Nashville, this fall, 
and would like to know what bees can be 
bought for in Tenn.; in movable comb and 
common hives. How much will a swarm 
generally store in a season?” 

G. W. CHuRcH. 


[Black bees in common box hives can be 


| bought from $2 to $3. Those in movable- 


Novice— | 


frame hives, at from $5 to $10. Nearly all 
bees in movable-frame hives are Italians. 


| The average yield of honey is about 50 Ibs. 


Honey is worth from 8c. to 15¢e. per pound. 


| Should you visit Nashville, I hope you will 


giveusacall. Weare but 45 miles south of 


| Nashville, and only 2 hours ride.—w. J. A.] 


March number, and states his reasons there- | 


for. Among others he says: ‘Such con- 
ventions, no doubt, are beneficial to supply 
dealers, and I do not blame that fraternity 
for trying to blow the breath of life into 
them.” 

As Novice is a “‘ supply dealer,’ probably 
the above extract may somewhat explain 
his silence. W.J. A. 


em @ we — 
PURE QUEENS. 


Chattanooga, Sept. 12, 1877.—‘‘ I don’t re- 
member whether I told you before or not 
that of the 3 queens raised from the brood 
sent me,2 are purely mated with drones 
from the first queen you sent me. That is 
the best luck I have had with queens this 
year.” S. C. DoDGE. 

[The queens alluded to were reared from 
brood of my brown imported queen. Glad 
to hear of your good luck, friend Dodge.— 
W. J. A.] 


BEST HIVE. 


Hurricane Mills, Tenn., Sept. 13, 1877.— 
“What kind of hives do you use in your 
apiary? If more than one kind, which do 
you think best?” W. H. Meapow. 

[We have used the Langstroth, American, 
Triumph, Standard, and Thomas hives. We 
decidedly prefer the Langstroth, and have 
changed nearly all of ours into that shape, 
and next season we hope to have no other 
kind in our apiaries.—-W. J. A.] 


DRONES WITH RED HEADS. 


We havea colony that produces drones 
with heads as red asa cherry; the color is 
bright and vivid, and they look as if they 
were out for a general training or masquer- 
ade. Do you have any such at your house? 
—Gleanings. 

[Yes, a dozen or more, and did not regard 
them as uncommon. We sent a queen, as a 
present, last year, to Miss Anna Saunders, 
that produced such drones, but she unfortu- 
nately lost it in introducing.—w. J. A.] 


FRIEND ANDREWS:—I have just treated 
myself with a trip to Rome, Ga., to see that 
veteran apiarist, Mr. Moon, well 


known to many of the readers of THE 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, as the editor of 
the Bee World. 

I found him with very poor health. Heis 
confined to his room a great deal of the time 
on account of lameness and general poor 
health. He gets about with difficulty, using 
a erutch and cane. But he says he is im- 
proving slowly. 

He kindly showed me through his apiary, 
which I will try to describe to you. The 
hives are arranged on benches about two 
feet high in four parallel rows about 30 feet 
long each. The hives set about four feet 
apart, with small nuclei hives between some 
of them. His hives are nicely painted and 
have a neat appearance. He uses a frame 
about 8x12. e advocates a shallow hive 
for box honey. Thinks six inches in depth 
is sufficient. His strain of Italians are very 
handsome and bright, both home breds and 
imported. I saw quite a variety. He hasa 
name for each of his queens. His favorite 
he calls Goldmine; others are Gold-drop, 
Goldmaid, Jenny Lind, Favorite, etc., ete. 
From Goldmine he raises those handsome, 
light yellow queens. 

He has not been able to fill orders this 
season on account of his health. 

I took Jenny Lind home with me and an- 
ticipate raising some nice queens from her. 

I was very much amused to see him pick 
up the workers with his fingers and put 
them into the cage, just about as I would 
corn. He catches them by both wings, they 
are then unable to turn over and sting his 
fingers. 

The honey yield here was splendid up to 
July 1st, then suddenly gave out. I have 
fed a little to stimulate breeding. Honey is 
now coming in rapidly. We have had afine 

in and fruit season. S. C. DopGE. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 3, 1877. 


Bee Culture for the South. 


Indications are constantly being pre- 
sented to the observation that the South is 
gradually taking a “‘ new departure” in the 
direction of diversifying her industrial pur- 
suits. All things favor thistendency. The 


’ invisible course of events—the full inau- 


guration of the beneficient system of free 
labor—the intense and universal individu- 
ality which it creates—the keen desire for 
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personal competence and the consequent 
competition—conduce to generate activity 
in every pursuit that promises reward. The 


ssessed of many acres steadily driv- | 
hg som i ; | bred from one of our imported mothers. 


one great staple, must to a very great ex- | 


ing an ignorant labor to the production of 


tent, give place to the individual on a few 


acres striving in every way that ee ee 
he | 
final result can but be happy, for no country | 


ean dictate to better his condition. 
ean be highly prosperous when devoted too 
rod, swallows up all the rest. 


and profit at the same time, is bee-culture. 
The profusion and long continuance of 
bloom and the geniality of climate being in 


ing out-door wintering; the omgeneieny 
light labor required and the intellectuality 
and poetic beauty of the pursuit (it having 
been called “‘the poetry of moral life,”’) 
should draw general and intelligent atten- 
tion to it in this section. of tl 
movable frame hive, the ease of artificial 
propagation and the extractor as a harvest- 
ing machine, give system to the pursuit and 


place it beyond hazard and their advantages | 


are such as to dissipate the densest ignor- 
ance and prejudice in favor of ancestral 
ways. Let me picture a scene which could 


be easily realized by vast multitudes of | 


farmers in the South. Let me place an ac- 
tive and intelligent farmer on 80 acres, a 
quantity of land easily acquired here. If 
he is near a shipping point he can devote a 


portion of his farm to fruit, strawberries, | 


peaches, etc., and realize largely by — 
shipment north. He cultivates enough 
ground in corn, wheat, oats, rye, millet, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, vegetables, etc., 
for use on his farm and limited sale, if he is 
invited by large 
stock, houses, mules, cows, hogs, sheep and 


goats, ete., because he can easily take care | 
of them and does take care of them; hehas | 
proper pasture and buildings for his stock | 
and crops and a comfortable cottage, though | 


it need not be air-tight, as our winters are 
mild and not a great deal of fuel required. 


In addition to these things, he has a few | 


acres well fertilized and cultivated which 
make hima bale of cotton per acre, with 
from 45 to 50 dollars per bale and last but 
not least,a humming and busy apiary of 
50, 100 or 200 hives with movable frames 
and the attendant extractor, that yield from 
5 to 10 dollars per hive. Such aman would 


being inde } 
are possible, and we are still dependant, 
having our smoke house and granary in the 
West and clothing establishment in the 
East, we must see that “itis not in our 
stars, but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings.” OscaR F. BLEDSOE. 

Grenada, Miss., Sept. 15, 1877. 

[The above is written to compete for the 
queen offered in September number. The 
writer in a private note says: ‘I hope you 
meant a pure tested. He further adds, “I 
desire such a queen in a ‘ Nucleus Hive’ 
and will pay the difference if I am so fortu- 
nate as to be awarded the queen.” Well, 
Sir, as a greater inducement, we will amend 
our proposition andagree to make a present 
for the best written article for this depart- 


| hive for the South, but thought m 


The use of the | 


rofit to sell; he has fine | 





ment, any time from the present until and 


including the April number, a nucleus colo- 
ny of Italian bees, with a pure tested queen 


“What is your price for a highly colored, 
= tested queen inanucleus hive with 
angstroth frame?” 


We will furnish such with 3 frames for 


eagerly to one pursuit, which like Aaron’s | five dollars 


Among the | 
industries which will tend to give diversity | 


“TI would have written at greater length, 
as I desired to say something as to proper 
article 


had reached a proper length. I claim the 


| privilege, if necessary, of writing further 
accord with the nature of the bee and favor- | D B y, 8 


as a continuation of said article.” 
Certainly, you and all others are entitled 
to that privilege, and we hope to have at 


| least one article for each month.—w. J. A.] 


e 
For the American Bee Journal. 


A New Use for Honey. 


I have used honey this year to make my 
wines and preserves, am greatly delighted 
with the result. I think honey is much 
better for those purposes than sugar; in 

reserving fruit there is a great deal of 
abor saved, as you do not have to make and 
clarify syrup; a pound of honey will also 


| go about one-third farther than a pound of 


sugar. Preserves made with the darkest 
honey I have, are fully equal to those made 


| with the best seo of brown sugar, and I 
| must say that 
| so much use can be made of honey at home. 


am delighted to think that 


3 Mrs. M. DUNBAR. 
Washington, La., Sept. 8, 1877. 


++ @<-- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Dollar Queens. 


DEAR Srr:—I see a great controversy in 
7 JOURNAL in regard to dollar queens. 
f we had to make our calculations as Mr. 
Dadant, I have no doubt that it would be a 
loss to raise such queens; but I must differ 
in this. 
Since I have imported queens from Italy, 
Ihave been experimenting on queen raising, 
not only because my intention was to enter 


‘ , an | the field and sell dollar and tested queens 
certainly enjoy the “glorious privilege of | 
ndent” and when such things | 


for sale, but also for the purpose of Italian- 
izing all the bees around here, and I must 
say that my experience is entirely different 
from Mr. Dadant’s, and that there is mone 
in the dollar queen business, if one can sell 
all he can raise. Therefore, I am deter- 
mined to sell dollar and tested queens next 
season from imported mothers and I have 
no doubt that after deducting the loss and 
aying advertisements that the profit will 
e satisfactory. 
An raising queens by the nuclei system as 
ty in Gleanings, I see more profit than if 
he colonies used for the puspese were kept 
for surplus honey. With five colonies, or 
rather part of colonies, I can raisé an aver- 
age of five dollar queens a day and if I have 
sale for them I think I would be making 
more than if I ran these colonies for honey’ 
Now since I have been keeping bees I 
never had any colony to give me more than 
8 to $10 as an average. Having no sale for 
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box honey I use only the extractor. As I 


use five colonies for my queen cells and 50 | 


two-frame nuclei, which is also equivalent 
to five colonies, I consider that the amount 
of honey which would be obtained from 
them would amount to 80 or $100. Now if I 
can sell five queens a day at $1 from April 


as | can have — queens as soon as the 
10th day of March,) It 


sale of tested ones. 
frames of brood given to the colonies used 


for queens, for the purpose of keeping them 
up, could be calculated as an expense, but I 


don’t consider it so and the colonies furnish- | puckwheat now. I am selling my honey at 


ing them can really spare them, without in- 
convenience. I consider my loss this year 
of several hundred dollars for not having 
raised queens for the market, as the season 
was poor and out of 85 colonies, I have ex- 
tracted only three barrels of honey, which 
netted me $105. I sold 15 colonies for 
$112.50, total, $217.50. 

Now I wish it perfectly understood that I 
have not written the above to enter in any 
controversy, but only merely to speak of my 
experience in queen raising. 

Pau L. VIALLON 


Bayou Goula, La. 


Ow Letter Box. | 














Palestine, O., Aug. 31, 1877.—“‘I extracted 


about 4,000 Ibs. of clover honey this season, | 


and expect to sell it in quart — 
8S. S. FETHEROLF. 


Riley Co., Kan., Sept. 1, 1877.—*I com- 
menced with one colony of Italians in June. 


I divided them and now have 50 to 60 tbs. of | 
are still 


beautiful honey, and the bees 
working with all their might. Iam in love 
with the little workers.” 

Mrs. CARRIE B. HESTON. 


ghans some honey now, enough to keep 


em breeding. Some hives are gaininga | 


little in honey. I believe bees will be in 
good condition for wintering. The later 
swarms managed in the old way will not get 
enough honey to winter.” 

Isaac SHARP. 


— ty | Co., Tex., Sept. 10, 1877.—‘In 
March, 1876, I commenced bee-keeping. I 
have now 145 colonies. I use the Tennessee 
hive with some improvements. I have an 
excellent range of willow, huckleberry, 
elder, prickly ash, linn in large - forests, 
grape, etc. Summer pasturage is not so 
* good.” Hos. D. LEONARD. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 1, 1877.—‘* My 
honey harvest this fall promises to be boun- 
tiful. From 30 hives this spring I increased 
by artificial and natural swarms, to 60, and 
have already extracted 40 gallons. The 
new stock law has caused the blooming of 
many flowers here, that I did not notice 
before; but our dependence in the fall is 
chiefly smartweed.” Cora McCROCKEN. 


| since will, 
| that our little 
1st to Ist of October, (1 speak for this latitude | 


hink this would make | 
me an amount of $915 without counting the | 
I don’t consider these | 
10 colonies as a loss, but as capital which | 
has any = more thanthe balance. The | 





| end, so as to be easil 
| frames are just of the right height to be put 


| the large frames. 


| it in the hive. 


| much better than the glass boxes. 
| frame holds from 1 to 13¢ tbs.” 


Waveland, Ind., Sept. 19, 1877.—“‘ Bees are 





Platte City, Mo., Sept. 6, 1877.—‘“‘ The sea- 
son has been a short one here in N. W. Mo. 
The early part of the season being too cold 
and wet, while the last of July was quite 
dry. A couple of good rains a short time 
owever, revive the bloom, so 
i ts may do something a 
while longer. uch success to your JouR- 
NAL, and long may it live.” 

THOos. MORAN. 

Warren Co., Ill., Aug. 27, 1877.—** I think 
the suceessful introduction of virgin queens 
very difficult. I have given it a thorough 


| test this summer; and find it a perfect fail- 
| ure, at least it is so with me. 


. My bees have 
done well, and are gathering finely from 


home. Have already sold 3,000 tbs. 
wholesale at 16c. and retail at 20c. per th. I 
use a small surplus frame, 6 of which fit in- 
to a Quinby frame. I made frames on pur- 
se to hold them. Bees are so long filling 
he side boxes of a Quinby hive that I have 
discarded them, and take 3 of the small 
frames and lay on a strip on the top and 
fasten with wrought nails, one nail to each 
section. The stick projects a little at_each 
carried. These 


frames; two sets 
mes just the size of one of 
The bottom of each little 
frame is 7-16 of an inch square, set in, one 
edge down, to make it easy of access for 
the bees, and not to kill them when placing 
The frames are like this: 


on the top of Quinb 
making 6 iittle fra’ ‘ 


These frames please the grocery men 
Each 


L. C. AXTELL. 


Birmingham, O., Sept. 24, 1877.—‘‘ H. Al- 
- takes pride in quoting from the letters 
of those who received queens from him and 
are suited. I received one from him that 
had been a month on the road, for ought I 
know, as it was directed to N. Y. instead of 
Ohio. It came round two months after the 
time of ordering, with the accompanyin 
bees dead, and the queen nearly so. An 
that is not all. Of the two ordered May 4th, 
the one above mentioned was the only one 
we received at all. The probability is that 
the other one was mailed in the same care- 
less manner, if at all, and went scouring 
around the country until it was thrown out 
of the mail. Should those who order of 
him be the losers, when it is caused by his 
carelessness? I have written him twice 
concerning the lacking queen, but he 
neither sends it nor will he answer me. We 
have ordered queens from J. Oatman & Co. 
and the queens arrived promptly in the bes 
possible condition.” C. A. GRAVES. 


{Friend Alley will doubtless adjust this 
matter to the writer’s satisfaction.—ED.] 
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Antrim, Minn., Sept. 2d, 1877.—** The Se 
tember number of JOURNAL is received, 
filled with interesting articles from nearly 
all the States. Why do we not see reports 
from Florida, the land of flowers? Are 
there no live bee-keepers in that State? 
The fine dry weather here the past two 
months has been very favorable for bees in 
this pest of the State, and though we have 
but little increase in swarms, considerable 
surplus honey has been gathered, of excel- 
lent quality. L. M. LINDLEY. 


[There are several energetic bee-keepers 
in Florida, but there is room for many more. 
—ED.] 





Brunswick, Germany, Aug. 20th, 1877.— 
“We have had in Germany up to this time 
a very poor season. I have fed from spring 
till now more than 1000 pounds of honey. 
On the 8th of August the most of my Blacks 
had scarce a single cell of honey. 1 re- 
moved on this day my culonies twenty miles 
from here to the heath, where buckwheat 


aud the Erica vulgaris are now in full | 


blossom. As the weather since that day 
was not very favorable I fear my bees are 
to day as hungry as on the 8th of August, 
and so it is possible that I may have some 
nests of mice in my stocks instead of honey, 
when I shall remove them homeward.” 

C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


Madison, Ind., Sept. 7, 1877.—‘*I find by 
reading the JOURNAL that the honey har- 
vest has not been first-class this year. The 


honey harvest in this locality has been | 


about half a crop. 1 have 21 colonies of 
Italians all in good condition. I use the 
Faulkner bee-house, and I like it very 
much, but I think his out-door hive is bet- 
ter for the extractor; the house is very 
handy for box honey, and good for winter- 
ing bees. I can sell extracted honey here 
for a better price than for box honey. I get 
25c. per tb. for extracted, and 20c. for comb 
poner. So if extracted honey don’t pay 
es 





| 





| slung honey this year.” 
I would like to know? I can get more | 


of the extracted than of the comb. LIuse | 


the 6-tb and 3-b glass boxes, and they are 
nicer.” HENky C. WHITE. 





Lawrence, IIl., Sept. 10, 1877.—‘* Mr. C. 
Hotchkiss, in the Sept. number, page 313, 
asks—where my bees are, by the side of Mr. 
Palmer’s? 1 
7 bees. My experience has been that 
when bees have the swarming fever, as 


Marshall, Ill., Sept. 12, 1877.—‘*My bees 
are doing finely, storing honey faster now 
than at any time during the season.” 

N. B. DEVOL. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Aug. 28, 1877.—“En- 
closed is a specimen of the greatest honey- 
—s plant in this part of the State. 

tnever fails to yield a fall supply, but is 
very strong and not altogether salable. For 
the benefit of the honey-producing interest, 
I wish you to tell me what it is, as I can 
find no one here that knows anything about 
it. My crop this year will reach 1,000 tbs. 
comb honey in sections.” 

R. M. ANDERSON. 


{It is Eupatoriwm Serotinum. It has no 
special common name, but is one of the 25 
bone-sets or thorough-worts which are found 
east of the Mississippi. The bone-sets are 
all bee plants.—w. J. B.] 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 8, 1877.—*‘ I have had 
a hard time with my bees since the honey 
season ended, owing principally to careless- 
ness on my part. hen the honey season 
was about over had seven good nuclei; 
but one evening after looking at one of 
them I left some honey on the hive and 
forgot it; next day I looked at my hives I 
found all my young hives being robbed. I 
immediately stuffed a lot of new hay in 
front of the hives, but this not answering, 
I took, some gum camphor and put around 
the entrances but that did not stop it. I 
then went through them taking away all the 
frames, the bees could not cover thick and 
closed up the entrances so that only one or 
two bees could enter atatime. Finally, kl 
stopped the robbing, but they tore down 
several of my queen cells, and in several 
hives the queens were lost when they went 
out to meet the drones, so now I have m 
seven old hives and five young ones whieh 
are doing very well. I took nearly 300 tbs 
N. T. Horton. 





Pike Co., Ky., Aug. 30, 1877.—“ Being a 
reader of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


' and seeing nothing from this part of the 


| few items. 


id not intend to brag over | 


mine had it this year, that they lay up but | 


very little surplus honey. I imagine there 
is some difference between July 9th—the 
date of my letter—and Aug. 8th—the date of 
his visit. That month is the one in which 
Mr. Palmer got 4,000 tbs. of honey, and I got 
only 100. p to Aug. 1st I got 1,000 tbs. of 
white clover honey, and for the next 3 
weeks I only got about 15v Ibs., for the 
reason that we had no rain from July Ist to 
Aug. 10th, the consequence was that every- 
thing sutfered—my bees included. Since 
Aug. 10th they have done very well, but I 
shall only get 1800 lbs. in all, this year, and 
1500 lbs. of that will be from my new 
swarms, as my old ones did but little be- 
sides swarming, and 5 of them swarmed out 
entirely, and I have just ‘“ brimstoned ” 
them; the rest have plenty of bees and will 
winter all right.” J. LEE ANDERSON. 





State in your valuable paper, I will send a 
Bees nearly all died last win- 
ter, what few remained have done well this 
summer, both in swarming and making 
honey. Early flowers are meen here. The 
first are peach and apple blossoms, then the 
black locust (a very rich bloom). Our main 
blooms are poplar and linn, from these bees 
store honey very fast. We have but little 
white clover, but think it excellent for bees. 
Have tried alsike clover: bees work on it 
very well, but we want some kind of bloom 
that will come in about July 15th and con- 
tinue until Aug. 15th—this being the time 
our bees are idle. [ have tried buckwheat, 
but it does not seem to do much good. Bees 
work on it early in the morning, but as soon 
as the sun gets up they quit it. I shall try 
melilot. I have had colonies make 80 lbs. 
ot box honey, mostly from poplar and linn, 
this summer.” JuLIus C. WILLIAMSON. 





The Jersey county, Hl., Agricul- 
tural Society will hold their tenth an- 
nual Fair, Oct. 9th to 12th, 1877. 
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Correspoudence. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Bees of the Same Colony Fighting. 


As there has been considerable discus- 
sion in the JoURNAL on the above subject, 
I have concluded to give my experience. 

I am of the opinion that bees of the same 
colony never fight, though I have had many 
stung and killed by bees of the same colony. 
Two years ago last spring, I lost my breed- 


proceeded to rear a lot of queens. 1 made 
nucleuses enough to hatch 7 of them, but 
being too early in the season, only 2 of them 
ever became fertile. One of them com- 
menced laying at about 10 days old, and the 
other at about 18 days; the remainder were 
all killed by their own colonies. The first 
trouble I discovered among them was when 
I opened a hive and found a knot of workers 
clustered together; I supposed the queen 
was in trouble, but when I examined the 
cluster I found no queen in it; upon further 
examination I found her in another cluster 
near <A a 
been all one but had separated in some way, 
and all were trying to destroy the queen. 
Those on the outside of the cluster were 
stinging other workers while trying to get 
at the queen. I had 5 queens destroyed in 
this way, after which it was almost impos- 
sible to have them hatch a queen and retain 
her until old enough to become fertile. 


Last year I had occasion to cage a number 
of fertile queens, and I put several of them 
in a hive that had a laying queen; ina 
short time I saw quite a number of dead 
bees on the alighting board. On examina- 
tion, I found the cages containing the 
strange queens were matted in a cluster of 
hostile workers, and perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 
dead ones in and about the hive, and as 
honey was plenty and no ae going 
on, itis certain that those hostile workers 
on the outside of the cluster stung the 
others while attempting to sting the queens 
in the centre of the cluster. The queens 
did not sting the workers, for they were 
caged and could not get at them, were they 
so disposed. I terminated the trouble by 
taking the caged queens away. 

This year I had a natural swarm; the 
queen having her wing clipped I let them 
return to their old location, after removing 
the old hive and putting an empty one in 
place of it. About 3 hours after that I saw 
a bunch of workers in front of the hive, and 
on stirring them up to drive them into the 
hive, 1 discovered they had clustered on a 
strange queen that had united with them 
while swarming. The queen and about 75 
workers were stung to death. The workers 
were stung / workers on the outside of 
the cluster while trying to reach the queen 
with their stings—and not by fighting. 1 
suppose it was a virgin queen out on her 
bridal trip, that united with the swarm 
while on the wing. If another swarm had 
united with them while on the wing, the 
workers united peaceably, or more would 
have fought than in that one small cluster. 

Last year there was so much said about 
shade, ventilation, etc., to prevent swarm- 
ing, that [ have experimented considerable 
with it this year, and my opinion is that 


The two clusters had evidently | stocks in their places. 





neither shade nor sun; neither top, bottom, 

nor side ventilation, nor any or all of them 

combined, will prevent, retard, or in any 

way affect, swarming. —_ will swarm in 

spite of all. 5. K. MARSH. 
Polo, Mich. 





++ <> -+ oe. O—O—O—O—O—S™ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Changing the Larvae in Queen Cells. 


Having read in some of the bee papers of 
removing larve from newly-formed queen 


, cells, and putting in their places larve from 


| another hive, I have been trying it. I have 
ing queen about May 15th, and the colony | 


a stock, the queen of which produced a low 
= of what are incorrectly called hybrid 

ees—there are no hybrid bees. Desiring 
to raise a better queen for them, I cut out a 
piece of comb and fitted into the place a 
piece taken from another hive, placing it in 
such a position that the cells on one side 
opened downward. I supposed: that the 
bees would take advantage of this favorable 
position, and build queen cells upon it; but 
they did not. Several queen cells were 


| Started on other combs, and with a flat- 








* manipulation. 


ointed stick I removed the larve from 
hem, and put other larve from my best 


In one case I put a larva into a rudimen- 
tary cell. such as are frequently found on 
the edges of combs. The cell contained 
neither egg, larva, or food. In all these 
cases, five in number, the operation was 
successful. The bees at once began to feed 
the grubI had put into the rudimentary 
cell, and the next day I found the cell con- 
siderably lengthened out, and the young 
grub lying in a bed of royal jelly. 

None of the young queens have hatched 
yet, as the operation was performed only a 
ew days ago; but 1 regard the success of 
the experiment as beyond question. 

The only difficult thing in the operation 
is the removal of the worker larva from its 
native cell without injuring it. To do it 
successfully requires careful and delicate 
t can be most easily done 
by cutting out a small piece of comb con- 
— the larve to be transferred, when 
one side of the cell can be cut away, and 
the young grub lifted out with perfect ease 
and safety. 

Many cases will occur in which those 


| who raise queens can in this way utilize 


cells containing larve of black or mixed 
bees, and raise pure queens from them. If 
I had known how easily larve could be 
transferred to queen cells from which the 
larve had been removed, I could have saved 
valuable time in queen rearing. 
M. MAHIN. 
Logansport, Ind., Sept. 6, 1877. 


<r oe SS 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Straws. 


Mr. Eprror:—If we could all depend up- 
on each other’s honesty, we could write a 
valuable article in fewer words, as our as- 
sertions would need no “reason why’ to 
prove their truth. I think each one can get 
the experience of the other in an incompari- 
bly short space. Something in this way: 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Have had two years’ experience with all 
kinds; about 50 Ibs. in all. The pure yel- 
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low wax is the best. I have proven that its 
successful use is possible. Time only can 
prove to my satisfaction that it is a matter 
of economy. 

I find small boxes of two combs (say 4 Ibs. 

oss) are demanded with the small frames. 

find the 4144x44 sections are too small to 
suit the market. I think 444x5% will be the 
smallest size used. 1 find Root’s method of 


putting these frames within frames very | 
complicated and troublesome, compared to | 
Frames whose sides | 


the method I use. 
touch each other should be moved sidewise, 
and not lifted up. I have used sections for 
3 years and also glass-side cases for ship- 
ping them, the same length of time. I sup- 
pose Root borrowed the half-worn-out idea 
of Henry Palmer. 

1 find the Bingham smoker all that is re- 
quired. It is worth twice its cost to blow 
the fire with of a morning. 

The best bees I ever owned I now have, 
and they are the bees described by Ch. Da- 
dant, as the dark, pure Italians. 

Our present fall harvest is going to prove 
very light, as the nights are too cool for 
comb building. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I am only an “ old- 
fashioned, box-hive, brimstone, bee owner,” 
I feel it the duty of some of the more learn- 
ed artists to answer the following 


QUESTIONS. 


In what way is the coming National Con- 
vention going to benefit the producers of 
aes honey? I am one of them, and it 
will cost me $50 to attend. Is that the best 
way to get $50 worth of bee-wisdom? 

hy are nen who do not produce surplus 
honey for their income, the movers of the 
meeting? 

Med do we hear nothing from our best 
and ablest honey producers, who make pro- 
ducing strictly a specialty? 

Where is Henry Palmer and his 250 
colonies? He is one of the ablest apiarists 
in the country. Why doesn’t he help to ad- 
vance the “glorious cause?” 


Why do the foreign papers quote Adam . 


Grimm as having left $100,000? Is it true? 
If not, why falsify? Can’t our pet pursuit 
be sustained by truth? 

The American Grocer does me a great 


injustice, and so do others, by stating that | 


I “attempted to stay the production of 
honey” by certain true statements. 

Does the Grocer think that any man of 
“no inconsiderable practical experience” 
would for a moment dream of such a wild 
scheme? Counteract a hurricane with a 
bee smoker; stop the plague with fastings 
and prayer! 

Didn’t some apiarian supply dealer write 
the article referred to in the American 
Grocer? 

Well, what did I try todo? Justthis: I 
tried to point out the future of bee-keeping, 
as it seemed to me, and show up the tricks 
and dishonesty of certain sharpers who 
made their living out of speculation among 
honest producers. These men all ery: 
“glorious business, chock full of money, 
just right for women and invalids.” In the 
name of common sense, why don’t these 
men go at strict honey producing? If they 
can’t make it pay now, they can bunt their 
brains half out against a sponge, and catch 
a few colds, till they become invalids, and 
then make a fortune. 

I would say that*our fraternity has been 
worse bled by dishonest and ignorant men, 








— is, can we go to Heaven and 





than almost any other, and now let us get 
rid of them by letting them alone. 

Please remember that I take no excep- 
tions to useful supply vending, vended over 
the counter of truth and honesty. I do not 
believe that useful supplies need to manu- 
facture customers through talsehood, to 
find buyers. Old apiarists buy useful sup- 

lies; but for the useless ones, new bee- 

eepers must be found. 


SURPLUS HONEY. 


Messrs. Thurber & Co. are quoted solid as 
rocks, and we hope they will assist the pro- 
ducers of this country to dispose of their 
surplus honey, but we _ hardly think it 
necessary for us to meet them personally at 
a cost of $50 each, more or less. 

Local conventions are what we now need. 

I have been jaring honey for 4 years, and 


| 1 thought that the reason why the system of 
| putting up honey was dying, was because 
| the contents were getting too cheap for the 
| glass, packing boxes, freight, ete. I now 
| predict that the jaring of | must dry 


up, unless foreign countries will take it at 
remunerative prices. I may be wrong, how- 
ever. 


PREDICTIONS. 


Before I close I wish to recall your atten- 
tion to many of my former predictions. 
Fully believing myself to be right, I was al- 
ways ready to stake my sincerity on the 
fulfillment of prediction, and now when 
they are coming to be verified to the very 
letter, isn’t it rather provoking to have the 
results attributed to other than the right 
cause? 

For instance,I said the price of bees 
must go down to one-half, on account of the 
low-priced honey and increased production. 
“Oh, no! oh, no!” was the cry all around. 
Now here we are; Root comes to the rescue 
and says: ‘ Bees will be sold cheap to get 
rid of the natural combs, so foundation can 
be substituted.” 

Why don’t Albert Potter melt up his poor 
combs and make a lot of foundation of the 
wax, and take a new and more artificial 
start? That would be better than to sell at 


| $5 per colony. 


Mr. Grimm’s $20,000 or $30,000 came in 
part from bees at $15 per colony. The 


pay 

acob a visit, with a 10-foot ladder? If the 

Grimms should be getting tired of seeing 

their names in print, isn’t there anybody 

else we can quote that has made something 
substantial out of apiculture? 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will excuse this 
long article on a vexed subject, and one 
that hardly pays to agitate, as every one 
does as he pleases after all, I will forgive 
myself for wasted time, and in future hupe 
I shall have no oceasion to write other than 
short articles of experience, that may be of 
more interest, if not of more worth, to all. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 6, 1877. 


{Many of friend Heddon’s remarks are 
doubtless true, still some of them, we can’t 
help thinking, are calculated to mislead 
those of limited experience. What he says 
about the cost of attending the Convention 
is true, and another year this can be 
remedied by holding it at a more central 
place, where it could be more easily and 
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cheaply reached by the majority of bee- 
keepers. We tried hard to get it located at 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburg or Chicago, 
but were outvoted. If Western bee-keepers 
will attend they can vote to have it in the 
future more centrally located.—ED. | 

— —o2e o> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Notes by the Way. 


Did you ever ponder over.the fact, dear 
old BEE JOURNAL, how very few of the 
great mass of those who are engaged in any 
given calling, are really successful? Now 
and then some cool, clear-headed, far- 
sighted, sagacious individual will loom up 
on the business horizon, whose acbieve- 
ments make him the object of wonder and 
respect of an admiring populace—for we 
Americans, as a people, certainly entertain 
a profvund respect for the genius and tact 
that commands success, and justly so too, 
since it’s the measure of a man’s ability; 
yet the great mass of humanity move slowly 
along the pathway of business, apparently 
content with the meagre success that attends 
their efforts in life. 

Sullivan and Alexander among farmers, 
Stewart and Clafflin among merchants, Van- 
derbilt and Scott in railroading, Ames and 
Ward in manufacturers, Stephenson and 
Morse among inventors, Tyndal and Agaziz 
in science, are examples of those who broke 
over the narrow confines of a local reputa- 
tion, and whose names are emblazoned high 
on the seroll of fame. Bee-culture as a pur- 
suit, is no exception to the rule. 

Turning to ‘ Novice’s Medley” which 
hangs upon the wall before us, we notice a 
constellation of apistical stars—Harbison, 
(who isn’t there after all) Hetherington 
and Grimm—the magnitude of whose honey 
crops gained them a National reputation and 
proved Weyond question their ability to 
successfully manage large apiaries, each 
numbering more than a thousand colonies. 
Just below we have Langstroth and Quin- 
by, whose teachings at an early period, sent 
a gleam of light athwart the almost uni- 
versal darkness that enveloped the field of 
modern apiculture; the classical production 
of the former oe contrasting with the 
plain, practical teachings of thelatter. The 
practical results attained by these two lu- 
minaries, is evidence that they belonged to 
two distinct classes—the one, theoretical, 
the other, practical. Mr. Quinby’s apiary 
reached hundreds of colonies, with a pro- 
duct of tons of honey annually, and this 
too, notwithstanding he had to contend 
against that fell malady of the apiary—foul 


rood. 

Well, well, Mr. Editor, when we sat down 
to “sling alittle ink” for the old AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, we hadn’t the faintest 
idea of scribbling a homily on finance, nor | 


any of its kindred topics. but we did have a 
faint idea of telling you something of a 
pleasant little trip, which recently took us 
over a portion of your own “ Sucker State.” 

On a pleasant July evening we took pass- 
age on the staunch steamer, Riverside, 
which plies between the Haven of ‘“ peaches 
and plenty” and the metropolis of the 
West. The night was calm and beautiful, 
the silvery light of the moon illumining the 
limpid waters of old Michigan, and as we 








sat upon the boat’s prow gazing out into the 
ye Unknown, fancy carried us mn | to 
the time when life’s fitful voyage should be 
ended, and 

“ We over the waves of eternity float, 

And then for a life divine.” 

The following day found us traversing 
the busy streets of that marvelous city of 
the West—Chicago. For the benefit of 
those of our readers who have never beheld 
this city of wonderful growth, indomitable 
energy. matchless pluck and great business 
resources—this city that arose Phoenix like, 
from her ashes, and now proudly stands be- 
side the fairest inland sea on any continent, 
as the finest business city of the world—we 
would like to delineate something of what 
we saw; but both time and space forbids. 
We of course “took in” the office of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and spent a very 

leasant hour with the genial editor of this 

OURNAL. Although we found him very 
busy in getting the July number — for 
the mails, (it already having been delayed 
several days by the famous R. R. “‘strike’’) 
he kindly showed us through his ‘museum ”’ 
of articles pertaining to the apiary. Here, 
for the first time, we- saw the astounding 
inventions of many a brilliant genius, while 
we noticed several articles of real merit. 
We were pleased to learn that the Bingham 
Smoker had taken the lead of all others, in 
extent of sales, orders for it coming from 
nearly every State and territory in the 
Union. We have tried nearly everything in 
the line of smokers, from a Meershaum to a 


| Bingnam, and a twenty dollar note wouldn’t 


art with ours if we couldn’t 


tempt us to 
Here were extractors of 


procure another. 


| every shape and pattern, from the frail and 


fragile ‘* Novice” to the staunch and staid 
Murphy; hives of simple form, and hives of 
labyrinthiaa complications; section frames 


| and honey boxes, jars for extracted honey, 
| comb-foundation to allure the bees “up 
| stairs;” veils to protect one’s nose from the 


‘*business end” of a bee, honey knives, 


— cages, and countless other things to 


eplete the over-burdened pockets of the 


| agile apiculturist. 


Bidding Bro. Newman adieu, we wended 
our way to the passenger depot of C. & N. 
R. R., and were soon gliding along their 


| smooth, steel track over the level prairie to- 
| ward the setting sun. 


Presently our coach 
is detached and takes a more northward 
course, whirling along the beautiful Fox 
River oe when the conductor an- 


| nounces, in clarion tones, our destination— 


Dundee. A few minutes walk brought us 
to the residence of Mr. E. J. Oatman, with 


| whom we spent 2 or 3 days very pleasantly, 
| indeed. 


And now, Mr. Editor, we find ourselves 


| in a quandary—there is so much we would 
|-like to say, that our pencil doesn’t. know 


where to begin, nor where to end. We 
have often heard bee-keeping alluded to as 
“small potatoes,” fit only for those who had 


| neither talent nor business capacity for 


anything else; but here, at least, is one 
whose life is a daily refutation of such 
sneering accusations. 

We very much regret that we haven’t 
data to give our readers a correct pen por- 
trait of Mr. O.; for in its absence it would 
be altogether “guess work.” Not far from 
35 years of age, about 6 ft. in height, form 
spare, weighing about 150 lIbs., light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and a frank, genial 
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countenance, with a physiognomy that de- 
notes an active temperament and great 





energy and business capacity—we make | 


you acquainted with our friend, Mr. E. J. 
Oatman. A few years ago he was engaged 
in mercantile business in Dundee. IIl- 
health compelled him to leave the store; 
bees were chosen as combining recreation, 
amusement and profit, as also giving exer- 
cise in the open air. The result has been 
not only restored health, but a large and 
lucrative business. From 150 stocks of bees 
on June 1, 1877, he has secured a surplus of 
several tons of choice box - honey, sold 
several hundred dollars’ worth of queens, 
and increased his stock to 300 swarms. 
When the reader is informed that this result 
was all secured from a 21 day’s yield from 
white clover, he will readily understand 
only tact, energy, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the business could accomplish it. 

Mr. Oatman has a decided preference for 
the Italian bee, uses the ‘‘Modest” hive and 
admires the Bingham smoker. We were 
more than pleased with the admirable ar- 
rangement of his apiary, and with the sys- 
tem and care which were apparent on every 
hand. We saw something over 75 queens 
on one afternoon, and nowhere have we 
seen a finer line of Italian brood. Mr. O’s 
method of queen rearing exactly agrees 
with our own ideas of the subject; viz:— 
that of producing a class of bees that are at 
once pure, peaceable, hardy, and have the 
honey-storing qualities most fully develop- 
ed—in short, a bee that is “lightning for 
business,” as brother Heddon would say. 

Mr. O’s success in the apiary most clearly 
shows how well he has succeeded. As you 
may have already surmised, dear reader, 
Mr. E. J. Oatman is the “presiding genius” 
of the well known firm of J. Oatman & 
Sons—his brother Frank constituting the 
other member of the firm. 

In addition to the apiary, they transact a 
mercantile business (drugs and groceries) of 
$25,000 per year; own a fine farm of some- 
thing over 250 acres, and have recently 
erected a fine “creamery” which converts 
the milk of nearly 400 cows into butter and 
cheese. Added to this is the manufacture 
of articles used in the apiary. Their sales 
on hives and honey-boxes being already 
large, and increasing each year. We would 
like to tell you all of the many labor-saving 
devices and methods we saw here in use; 
but we are sure that it will be far more 
satisfactory for you to do as we did—go to 
Dundee and spend a few days with the 
genial, whole-souled and capital good peo- 
ple—the Oatmans. HERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich., Sept. 24, 1877. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Michigan State Fair. ° 


The Michigan State Fair closed yester- 
day. The interests of the bee-keepers of 
the State were very well represented. I re- 
ceived the first prize on the ‘“* Product and 
quality of honey,” and the diploma for the 
‘best management and method of securing 
honey.” Many bee-keepers were present 
and all seemed to take a deep interest in the 
subject. I had the pleasure of ts 
Prot. Cook of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, also Brothers Townly and Butler of 
Jackson. H.D. Cutting, Clinton, Mich., had 
or exhibition a bee-hive, which possessed 














considerable merit and drew the first prize. 
The difficulty with it is, that itis too ex- 
pensive. Mr. Cutting had on exhibition, 
also, a buzz-saw to run by steam or water- 
power, which I think I can safely recom- 
mend to all bee-keepers. I omitted to say 
that Mr. Joseph Butler of Jackson, drew the 


second prize on honey as a product. He 
had some fine samples. Nie 
My bees are in good condition. I have 


some 380 swarms. Have sold quite a num- 
ber recently. : MARcus WRIGHT. 
Middleville, Mich., Sept. 22, 1877. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Imported Queens and Breeders. 


In the September number of the Jour- 
NAL, page 308, Mr. Ch. Dadant takes the 
liberty to say in effect, that there are a few 
queen breeders who do not like imported 

ueens, and that few are dishonest and that 
their dishonesty is the cause of that dislike. 

Now, I wish to know whether it is im- 
ported queens that are disliked, or whether 
it is not such as he sends out as imported, 
that those breeders dislike; I fear that it is 
the latter, if Mr. D. is right that there are 
no impure bees in Italy. 

He says: ‘ They (those sharpest of breed- 
ers, Who wish a class of bees that though 
impure, they can sell as pure, to their 
ignorant and confiding customers) have very 
yellow bees; some have queens yellow to 
the pe of their abdomens, and workers 
with four yellow bands. If a daughter of 
these queens chances to mate with a black 
drone, her workers will lose a yellow ring, 
but will have yet three left.” 

Now I submit the proposition ee | to 
the intelligent bee-keeping world, that no 
such queen so mated ever failed to produce 
some workers with as much yellow as her 
mother’s had, and some with two yellow 
bands and others with one and sgme with 
none, no “rings,” as black as the blackest. 

I submit further, that no queen can be 
found whose workers are strictly uniform, 
four band bees, unless the so-called Albino 
queens are such; I will give $10 for one. 

1 do not doubt that Mr. D. ‘could show 
many letters complaining of the small num- 
ber of pure mating of the daughters of im- 
ported queens;” because, if the drone hap- 
pens to be ph gee A black one, a very large 
se neg of the worker progeny will be as 

lack as a tar-bucket, and his customers see 
it: and so too, can the taint of impure im- 
pregnation be seen by the experienced eye, 
even if the young queen is from a mother of 
the ‘“‘improved” breed; the color of the 
progeny will be affected as much by the im- 
——, in the one case as the other; 

ut there is no such thing as impurity of 
impregnation causing the workers to * lose 
a yellow ring,” for no pure queen. impurely 
impregnated ever produced uniform work- 
ers of any color; when the blood is so near 
pure that none lose more than one ring of 
yellow, there will be 75 per cent. of the 
workers as bright as if the impregnation 
had been pure, and many of those of the 25 
per cent. showing the taint, will not show 
the loss of an entire band of yellow, only a 
small smutty —_ appearing on the first 
band, others will show only a small yellow 
spot on the first band. F 

I do not wish to be understood as holdin 
that brightness of color is the standard 0 
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purity of Italians, but that it is the distinct 
uniformity of the yellow on three bands, at 
least, whether it be bright golden, or clear 
copper, or leather color; whenever we se- 


eure the proper color, we have the other | ; t 
| could for it as readi 
lost by improper manipulation, such as in- | 


desirable qualities, unless they have been 


and-in breeding, rearing queens in too cool 
weather, from too old brood, in too small 
colonies, or too scant stores, ete. 

Iam not the Andrews to whom Mr. Da- 


he strikes at. 1 do not like his smutty 
Italians, for I believe they are impure, if 
they do come from Italy. 

1 think our class is as free from sharpness, 
or a desire to humbug or swindle, as Mr. D. 
or any other advocate of smutty Italians. 
I will not throw dirt back at him. 

W. H. ANDREWS. 

McKinney, Texas. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


“F Can.” 


We have had a good season here for bees 
—the best for many years. Last winter 
was so unfavorable that Jack Frost left us 
with only a few weak colonies to begin 
with. I commenced in the spring with one 
colony of Italian bees—purchased of Mr. G. 
H. Jones—and up to date, I have increased 
to nine, losing two which went to the 
woods, leaving me with seven strong ones. 
Have taken 210 Ibs. of extracted and box 
honey, and raised a dozen.or more queens 
extra, and I now throw down my “old straw 
hat” and ery “Peace and plenty;” with bees 
still storing honey in boxes, and a prospect 


for a good yield of honey from the aster— | 


which we call steel-weed—and golden-rod, 
this and next month. Luse what I call the 
Langstroth two-section hive, 8 frames 10x15, 
with boxes on top. The queen I used this 
season is a daughter of one of friend Alley’s 
dollar queens. 


And now, Mr. Editor, you see I have | 


knocked that big story of his into nothing; 


and if I get the two “ yaller” queens order- | 


ed of him last June, I think that I can rival 

California. Now, friend Alley, you see “I 

can.” J. M. GLENN. 
Jefferson Co., Tenn., Sept. 11, 1877. 





New York Bee-keepers’ Association. 


A meeting of bee-keepers and others in- 
terested in bee-culture—residents of New 


York City and vicinity—was held at the 
Cosmopolitan hotel, on Friday, 7th Septem- 
ber, when the New York Bee-keepers’ Asso- 


ciation was organized, with the following | 
S. Coe, 33 W. Forty-fifth | 


officers: 

President: J. 
street, city; Vice Presidents: J. W.Cham- 
bers, room 20, Cooper Union, city; Dr. E. 
Parmly, 19 W. Thirty-eighth street, city; C. 
J. Quinby, White Plains, N. Y.; E. J. Peck, 
Linden, N. J.; J. B. ey: 19 Christopher 
street, city. Treasurer: heo. F. Read, 35 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, L.I. Secretary: 
W.S. Slocum, 117 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, 
L. 1. Executive Committee: J. S. Coe, ex- 
officio, W. M. Hoge, J. Hasbrouck, Mrs. 
Anna L. Botta, and Miss S. E. Fuller. 

It was moved and seconded that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be authorized to prepare 


a constitution and by-laws for this society | 


and report the same at our next meeting. 


| duets. 








A. J. King (editor of the Bee-Ke 3” 
Magazine) said that while he had declined 
to accept any nomination to an office in the 
society, he was greatly interested in its suc- 
cess and popersy and would do all he 

y as If he held an office. 

He thought that inasmuch as a great num- 
ber of bee-keepers visit this city, at least 
once a year to dispose of their honey crops, 


| it was very yoo ~ — - — 
| meeting here, which would undoubtec e 
dant refers, but lam one of the class that | 8 i fl 


largely attended by persons interested in 


| bee-culture, and would enable producers 


from widely separated portions of our coun- 


| try to meet each other and become better 


acquainted with the receivers of their pro- 
He thought that valuable informa- 
tion could be derived by the members listen- 


| ing to and taking part in the discussions, 


addresses, and queries regarding their pur- 


| suit, and by the interchange of ideas inci- 


dent to such an annual gathering, all who 
attended would feel amply compensated, 
and that a large majority of the bee-keepers 
would be glad to arrange the time of their 
yearly visit to correspond with such an an- 
nual gathering. 

W. M. Hoge (in —?~ § of the honey de- 
partment of Messrs. H. K. & F. B Thurber 
& Co.) said he was much pleased to hear 
Mr. King’s suggestions in reference to an 
annual meeting of the bee-keepers of the 
country in this city, and thought by holding 
an annual show of honey and apiarian sup- 
plies, in connection with the yearly exhibits 
at the American Institute, the occasion 


| would be pleasant and profitable to all con- 


cerned, and greatly benefit the cause of 
apiculture. 

The New York Bee-keepers’ Association 
being much interested in the preparations 


| for the Honey Show to be held at the Ameri- 


can Institute Fair, and in the National Bee- 


| keepers’ Convention, which is to be held in 
| this city on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of Octo- 


ber next, President J. S. Coe, who is one of 
the Vice Presidents and Committee of ar- 
rangements for the National Convention, 
was requested to inform the meeting what 
arrangements had been completed thus far. 

President Coe reported that Mr. C. W. 
Hull, General Superintendent of the Grand 
National Exhibition of the American Insti- 


' tute of the city of New York, informs him 


that the managers will be pleased to do all 
they can to forward the exhibition of honey, 


| ete., and will admit for exhibition such 


samples of honey as may be furnished, for 


| which they grant table space, and floor space 


for the display of hives and other appur- 
tenances. 

One fee only will be charged the society, 
in whieh case the entry is to be only for 
evhibition and not for competition. 

Individuals who wish to exhibit goods for 
competition, except for the gold medal, will 
be required to pay the usual individual ex- 
hibition fee. 

Each delegate to the convention will re- 
ceive, free of charge, three single admission 
tickets. 

Delegates to the convention will be ac- 
commodated at greatly reduced rates at the 
Brigg’s House, near the Grand Central De- 
pot, Forty-second street. Lodgings, 50 cents 
per night; meals, 25 to 75 cents. 

The Exhibition Buildings are situated on 
the block bounded by Second and Third 
avenues and Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 


| streets. 
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W. M. Hoge reports that through the lib- 
erality of Mr. Peter Cooper, the use of the 
—_ hall of Cooper Union will be given, 
under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute, for holding the meetings of the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Convention, beginning 
16th of Oct. 1877. 

Messrs. Thurber & Co., offer a $50 Gold 
Medal for the best display of comb-honey 
in the most attractive and marketable 
oa. 

All exhibits for the Fair, consigned to 
Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., will 
be transferred from the depots and 
careful and experienced hands an _— 
in position in the Institute Building, free of 
churge, and at the close of the Fair they 
will either buy, sell, or reship the goods at 
the option of the exhibitor. 

Mr. Hoge presented letters from sundry 
persons to Messrs. Thurber & Co., all evine- 
ing a lively interest in the coming Conven- 
tion and Honey Show. Among others we 
notice the following: 


__ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 21, 1877. { 
Messrs. Thurber & Co., New York City.— 

GENTLEMEN:—“* Thanks for your timely 
letter calling attention to the Bee-keepers’ 
Convention. No doubt it will be an oppor- 
tunity to secure some statistical knowledge 
that ought to be and must be improved. It 
had not come into the field of my vision, al- 


iers by 


| 
| 
| 


though I have been, and am, searching for | 


all sources of the nation’s wealth, that come 
properly under the supervision, notice, or 
contro] of this department. If possible I 
will send you some statistical or other in- 
formation to use as you suggest.” 

Wo. G. LE Duc, Commissioner. 


FROM PROF. SILLIMAN. 


GENTs:—“ Regarding the Bee-keepers’. 


Convention, to be held next October, I am 
much interested and shall take pleasure in 


contributing all I can towards its success.” | will say that I had almost as soon find all 


B. SILLIMAN, Yale College. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J., 7th Sept. 1877. 
Messrs. H. K. & 
GENTLEMEN:—‘“I am unable to attend 
the Bee-keepers’ Meeting to-day. 
prepared for exhibition at the American In- 
stitute, a simplicity hive—Langstroth frame 
—and several specimens of larve, ete., in 
alcohol. I also expect to put in an Observa- 
tion Hive, of one comb having a queenless 
colony with drones on one side and a full 
colony on the other. I shall be very glad to 

exhibit through the Convention.” 

R. FERRIS. 


After some further interchange of ideas 
it was moved and seconded that the secre- 
tary notify officially the persons elected as 
officers to this Association. 

It was moved and seconded that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be empowered to fill any 
vacancies or to add to their number, not to 
exceed three more than now elected. 

It was moved and seconded that the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting be reported for 
ay come to such papers as may be favora- 

ly disposed to the bee-keeping interest. 

It was voted that this meeting adjourn to 
meet in room 24, Cooper Union, on Satur- 
day, 22d September, 1877, at 12 o’clock M. 

An opportunity will then be given foran 
one to become a member of the New Yor 
Bee-keepers’ Assoctation by signing the roll 
and paying the membership fee of $1, when 


F. B. Thurber & Co.— | 


credentials will be furnished each member 
of this society, which will entitle him to 
three single admission tickets, free, to the 
American Institute Fair to witness the en- 
tire exhibition, including the Honey Show 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of October. 

l’ersons who cannot make it convenient 
to be present at our meeting on the 22d of 
September, can become members of the 
Association by remitting the membership 
fee by P. O.. money order or registered let- 
ter to W.S. Slocum, Secretary New York 
Bee- keepers’ Association, who will send by 
return post the credentials, giving the three 
free admissions as above noted. 

It is hoped that every person receivin 
one of these circulars will consider himsel 
especially invited to forward for exhibition 
anything of interest in anyway connected 
with bee-culture. Send what you can and 
do not fail to be as at the meeting. 

. 8. SLocum, Secretary. 

117 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, L. I. 





For the-American Bee Journal, 


Wintering on Honey-Dew. 


In the article entitled, “‘A visit to an 
Illinois bee-keeper,” speaking of Mr. An- 
derson’s comparison of his black bees and 
those of his neighbor’s Italians, you make 
me say black instead of Italian. Please 
correct me if the mistake is mine. [The 
mistake is in your copy.—Eb. 

In an article in the JouRNAL, headed: 
“Various Topi¢s,’”? Mr. Martin asks infor- 
mation in regard to the honey-dew as food 
for wintering bees. He says that species of 
trees upon which the dew is found is con- 
fined to the beech and maple, and thinks 
that the honey is slightly acid. 

I have seen it on the chestnut, cherry, 


| peach, oak, ash, etc; and have had consider- 


able experience with this kind of honey. I 


my bees dead some morning, as to run the 
risk of successfully wintering them on such 
kind of food. It is more fatal in its effects 


| than all the ravages of the dreaded moth, 


1 have | 





loss of —— and foul-brood put together! 
In fact I consider its presence, in any sea- 
son, as the certain precursor of the only 
foul-brood known in this country. 1t seems 
to retain its watery particles so long, and 
the acidity becomes so strong that it is al- 
most certain to prove the destruction of 
nearly every colony that is in possession of 
it. 
The long confinement of the bees in their 
hive during winter, causes almost as certain 
destruction as if they had been treated to a 
dose of brimstone, although its effects are 
not as speedy! It is said by some apiarists, 
better versed in bee-culture than I am, that 
bees will live upon any kind of sweets, as 
long as they can fly out occasionally and 
discharge their feces; but 1 think that a 
month or 6 weeks ata time is long enough 
to give them this American foul-brood to 
such an extent that their doom is certain. 
Their discharges are as black as tar, and 
they void it in all parts of the hive, creating 
a most offensive stench, which, if it is as 
offensive to them as to us, it is no wonder 
that such a speedy destruction awaits them. 

Three years ago, we had a very dry Aug. 
and Sept. here. Honey in the fields was all 
gone, and the little e dof buckwheat was 
of a very poor quality. Honey-dew came, 
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and the bees went for it in masses, fillin 
their hives, and when winter came they h 
but little other food than the juice of the 
aphides; and the consequence was that I 
lost 18 out of 20 stands. neighbor of mine 
lost 60 out of 80. Another. 23 out of 24. 
Many others lost all they had. 

Last year we had more of it, with ahout 
the same result. One neighbor lost 25 out 
of 50; I lost 10 out of 26; one of my nearest 
neighbors lost all he had—16. Some stands 
that appeared strong, and flew vigorously 
when put upon their stands this spring, 
soon began to fail, and even after commenc- 
ing to carry in pollen they died out entirely, 
leaving brood in the combs. 

K. P. Kidder advances the idea that all 
the saccharine matters scented by the 
flowers one day, unless it is all gathered by 
insects, is absorbed by the atmosphere, and 
at night falls with the dew. If that were 
the case would it not be alike upon all kinds 
of timber? I have seen it dripping to the 

round from some kinds of timber, while 
there was nota particle of it upon other 
varieties, standing so that their branches 
almost touched. Such things will not 
harmonize with K. P. K’s theory! 

Three years ago I sent T. G. McGaw, of 
Monmouth, some leaves from the jack oak, 
(so called in this section) upon which the 
insect had been busy, eating every particle 
of the tender part of the leaf from its frame- 
work; it left then nothing but frames of 
tendons. so to speak. His reply was “that 
it was evidently the work of an insect.” 

Upon all the trees where the honey de- 
posits were found, were the same marks of 
insects, be they what they may, and upon 
no others, ete. C. HorcHkKIss. 
Rock Island Co., Ill. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Cheap Bee House. 


I find on page 298 an inquiry from Mr. 
Gustave Llisch, in relation to a cheap bee 
house, and friend Andrews’ invitation to 
those having experience in constructing 
such houses. 

Two years ago I was without a proper 
bee house, and not having a great amount 
of capital to invest, I studied upon the sub- 
ject, and the result was the construction of 
a house upon the following plan: 

We first dug down about 4 feet into the 
ground in a place that could be drained, and 
removed the earth froma space 18x12 feet. 
We put down six posts, 10 ft. long, on each 
side, and united by girts 7 ft. from the floor. 
We covered the whole interior with match- 
ed boards, and filled in on the outside with 
the dirt removed from the interior. As we 
dug down 4 ft., the 3 ft. above ground, was 
built up with stone and dirt, making a 
thickness of 4 ft. all around. The space 
directly over the bee room was filted in with 
sawdust | ft. thick. ‘To the projecting ends 
of the posts, we built a roof that covers all, 
it covers a space about 30x20. In the centre 
is a ventilator; there is but one entrance, 
with double doors. We have wintered 80 
swarms in it successfully, and use it during 
the summer for extracting and in which to 
store honey during the hot weather. It isa 
delightful place in which to work, being 
“charming and cool.” 

The outlay in cash on our house did not 
exceed $15. We have in addition to our 














wintering room a large loft in which to 
store various utensils. It is well to have 
such a house built early in the season, that 
all moisture may dry out before storing the 
bees therein. A house on the same plan 
can be made much smaller for small apiar- 
ies. We think a house 8x12 would accomo- 
date 75 swarms, but it is well not to crowd 
too many into one room. 

We have lately seen so many testimonals 
from apiarists in various portions of the 
country in relation to chaff packing, and our 
experience in that direction leads us to dis- 
card indoor wintering. We intend to give 
both plans a trial during the coming winter. 
We go into winter quarters with 110 swarms 
—enough to try various plans, but none to 
try hazardous experiments with. 

e do not wish to spoil your trade in 
slates, but wish to tell your readers that 
dealers in school books sometimes have 
broken school slates on hand, which can be 
obtained at small cost, and can be cut up 
into the size desired. I have used them 
several years and could not dispense with 
them. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y. 


[Friend Martin need not be alarmed at 
our slate trade. We got them wholly for 
the convenience of bee-keepers, and not for 
the purpose of making a profit on them. 
Had that been our object, we should have 
been sadly disappointed, for the margins 
on them are infinitismal.—EbD.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Answer to Dadant. 


Mr. Dadant in his answer to Mr. Hender- 
son on dollar bees and imported queens, re- 
minds me that I did not answer his short 
question in the Bee World last year or year 
before, I forgot which. When I read his 
answer I determined not to neglect to an- 
swer it, but press of other business did 
cause me to neglect it till now. Friend Da- 
dant is right. My first importations from 
Italy were from Uhle as Dadant onze. I, 
with Nesbit and Dr. Hamlin and Winder 
formed a club and received three importa- 
tions, very few queens alive in any of them; 
when we tried them, not one of us would 
give 10 cents for such queens though we had 
already paid $4 each besides the express. I 
am the only one who condemned them in 
any of the journals that I know of. The 
other parties got no more good out of them 
than I did, though if ny | ever published it 
I never noticed it. But this all amounts to 
nothing as I got rid of Uhle’s queens the 
same season 1 introduced and found them 
to be Hybrids. There has not been a year 
since, that I have not had good imported 
queens in my yard either from Italy or the 

ards of Dr. Hamlin, Nesbit, Grimm, etc. 

hose I got from the latter apiaries had 
been tried before they were sent to me and 
were all good ones. think Nesbit got the 
one he sent me from Dadant’s yard, as he 
had used her one season in his own yard. 
Of all other queens I imported direct from 
Italy, [never got but one to suit me ex- 
actly. This is why I make so few importa- 
tions direct from Italy. I would rather buy 
from other breeders that import to be sure 
to get good ones. I would by no means be 
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understood as discouraging importations 
from Italy. No, I am in favor of it and in- 
tend during the winter to make arrange- 
ment to —- a good number next season. 
l agree with Dadant in the main on dollar 
queens. 

Now friend Alley, let me ask you one 
question. Don’t your Northern patrons say 
your queens are too bright, and your South- 
ern ones say they are not bright, or qwite 
bright enough? 
my patrons for years to such an extent as to 


are raised South or the Southern people pre- 
fer the bright yellow. If I were running 
my apiary for honey exclusively, 1 would 
prefer a dark leather color, both queen and 
workers. All of the most prolific, pure 
Italian queens J ever saw were a dark 
leather color, and the three bands on the 
workers very thin or fine. Also the small 
queens are more prolific than large ones as 
a general rule. Yetthe people ery for the 
large, bright yellow and we have to furnish 
them with the sort they want: But for that, 
I guess that nine-tenths of the breeders 
would go for the dark leather color. 

There are a good many other articles in 
the September number [ would like to an- 
swer, but for want of time will have to 
defer the pleasure. R. M. ARGO. 

Lowell, Ky., Sept. 13th, 1877. 


- o> © + _—— 
The North Mo. Convention. 

Met at Auxvasse, Calloway county, Mo., 
on August Ist, 1877. Hugh Hamilton, presi- 
dent, in the chair; the Secretary being ab- 
sent Mr. P. P. Collier was appointed Secre- 
tary protem. The following persons were 
added to the membership: J.J. Crowson, 
Oscar Black, Rev. W. W. Trimble, Geo. C. 
Fuller, H. I. Williams, M. McClintock, Dr. 
E. C. L. Larch, John T. Sailor, Wm. Y. Par- 
mer and Ed. McCracken. 

At2p. m. the following programme was 
announced: 

“ Swarming, natural and artificial,” A. A. 
Collier. 

**How to secure the most honey,” John 
Sallee. 

**Marketing honey,” P. P. Collier. 

“Honey, its sources and how gathered,” 
B. F. James. 

** Our best honey plants,” R. L. Davis. 

“Honey dew,” Robert Sallee. 

SWARMING, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

_Mr. A. A. Collier said he preferred artifi- 
cial swarming from several considerations. 
Ist, it is more safe. i 
condition when I have a strong colony of 
bees with one cell. At the proper time I 
set two hives. (I use Langstroth’s). I take 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This has been the tone of | 


sufficient number of bees, after ning 
— sweetened water, scented with pepper- 
mint. 

Mr. Bane—Bees disagree, by disorganizing 
them there was no danger of fighting. 

Mr. Collier asked why bees fought? 

Mr. Sallee did not know; thought a bee 
filled with honey would be received friendly 
in any hive, but a hungry bee would meet 
with rough treatment. 

Mr. Collier—I brought two queens some 


| seven miles away, introduced them into new 
make me believe that the brightest queens | 


formed colonies; one was killed, the other 


| received ae scenting alike. 


Mr. Sallee—The difficulty was, probably, 


| that one was disturbed soon after, while the 





other was not. 

Mr. Collier—This was the case. 

Mr. Sallee—I favor clipping queen’s 
wings, for sometimes two or more swarms 
come off—all went together; but if he had 


| his queen’s wings clipped he could capture 
the queen, change locations, put in queen in 


new hive on old stand, and the circling 
swarm would soon return, enter new hive 
and all was well; but after.swarms were 
more difficult to control. 

The President—Remove all cells after the 
first swarm, and all difficulty of after-swarms 
was removed. 


“HOW TO SECURE THE GREATEST AMOUNT 
OF HONEY.” 

Mr. Sallee said he ought to be excused, 

but would do the best he could. He had 


| been theorizing, but for honey-gathering he 
| preferred his first swarms rather than his 


| old ones. 


| boxes. 


| not enter boxes unless full below. 


Extracting was the best not only 
io secure the greatest amount, but would 
stimulate the bees to gather more than in 
If you want box honey you must 
have the bottom story full, as bees would 
Mr. Bane 
said Mr. Smith’s queens went into his boxes, 
the cause was that they were on new swarms. 
It would not be the case on old hives. Put 


/ on boxes on old stands early, but on new 


| considered. 


not until late. 
Dr. Larch said raise and slip boxes under. 
Mr. Sallee said many questions might be 
One man fed his bees honey in 


spring; accumulate much more than 


gy | 
| those not fed. Plenty of comb was neces- 


sary as it required 20 or 25 pounds of honey 
to make one pound of fat or wax. 
Mr. Trimble asked how about foundation? 
Mr. Sallee had no experience. . 
Dr. Larch said it was good for starters in 


| boxes, but did not favor it for the main 
| hive. 


Mr. Sallee said extracting was the best, 


| but others wanted to know how to get box 


I can ascertain their | 


from my full colony four frames with bees | 


adhering, place in empty hive, leaving the 


old queen with the old hive, insert my cell, | is in the power of man, and it is his duty to 


remove old hive a rod off, place new one on 
its stand, and will soon have a better swarm 
than the first. 
cle so that I can stand in center and see the 
entrance of each hive. 


Mr. Trimble wanted to know how he got Young queens were essential. 


the bees in new hive. 
Mr. Collier—If I have not bees enough on 
the cards given, 1 shake from other cards a 


honey. 

Mr. P. P. Collier—Extracting was beyond 
question the best to secure the greatest 
amount of honey, but there were other 
things to be considered. Bees must be kept 
strong; queens must be prolific; plenty of 
room to deposit, and last, but not least, a 
good pasturage is indispensible; not all are 
favored with good natural pastures. This 


| furnish good pastures—early and late—to 


My hives are placed ina cir- | 


secure a good yield of honey. 
Mr. Bane—Get the bees and you would 


| have the honey; it was necessary to kee 


| better than a young one. 


bees quiet and satisfied to work well. 
President—A queen one year old was 
(Here the subject 
ran into swarming and no vote was taken.) 
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Mr. A. A. Collier—Give bees room and 
they would make honey—a flour barrel could 
be filled, etc. 


“MARKETING HONEY.” 


Mr. P. P. Collier said he had had no time 
to prepare. The subject was of vast im- 
portance; indeed, one that interested every 
producer. Honey was, to some extent, as 
other products of the farm—governed by 
supply and demand; but this season did not 
promise to be an average. California was 
almost a failure. Other localities reported 
had, and I don’t see why we cannot sell at 

ood figures. It is many times the case 
that large cities are overstocked with honey 
while the home market is good. It is some- 
times the case that an inferior, green honey 
is thrown upon the market, thereby damag- 
ing the sale of good. I would strongly in- 
sist that this Association put none but the 
best, ripened honey on the market, and de- 
mand a living price. We don’t believe in 
monopolies, but the mercantile world—the 
mechanical and all other branches of busi- 
ness organize for the sale of their wares, 
and why not we? If some of us sell at low 
figures, it debars the sale of others at better 
prices, and I do urge a unanimous effort to 
secure a home market and at fair prices. I 
read from various reports, that this one sold 
all his honey at 22 cents, one sold at 20 cents, 
another at 25 cents, and still another at 18 
cents. Now I just had the pleasure of see- 
ing together honey from four different 
States. Since that time I have seen honey 
from this State, and must say we produce as 
good or better honey here as anywhere. 

Dr. Larch—Open up a honey market, ap- 
point a committee to co-operate with deal- 
ers, and to search out and report the best 
market. 

Mr. Trimble asked the weight of honey. 


Mr. P. P. Collier said there was a differ- 
ence; early and white clover weigh about 
114g pounds, while Spanish needle would 
weigh 12 to 124¢ pounds. 

Mr. Sallee—The questions were very im- 
portant. Some produced honey for home 
use; but the majority produced it for the 
dollars and cents. e found it difficult to 
sell when syrups could be bought at 50cents. 

Mr. Bane—Analyze the various sprups 
and molasses, and thus prove the superiority 
of honey over them, for they were unclean 
and unhealthy. 

Rev. W. W. Trimble thought this was a 
move in the right direction, and made a mo- 
tion for a committee on selling of honey, 
whereupon P. P. Collier, Mr. John Sallee 
and F. P. Bane were appointed. 

Mr. Sallee—Convinee the people of the 
superiority of honey over molasses and the 
difficulty would be removed. He had sold 
at 25, 20 and 15 cents. 

Mr. A. A. Allen thought barrels were 
preferable. Dr. Allen used them, and had 
no trouble in selling at 15 to 18 cents. 

Dr. Larch—I use half barrels; they suited 
the market much better than larger ones. 

Mr. Parker, a honey dealer of Illinois, 
had better success with half barrels than 
larger ones. He retailed at 25 cents. He 
said the people of Pike county, Lilinois, 
could not believe that 5,000 pounds of hone 
could be produced on our farms—all suc 
was ‘“‘ made honey.” 

Mr. Bane—Quinby carried all his, and his 
neighbor’s honey, to market; and never 
failed to find a market. 











Mr. Sallee said he sold his box panee at 
18 cents, while his neighbors sold strained 
and squeezed at 12}¢ that was very inferior 
to extracted. 

Mr. P. P. Collier—There is as much differ- 
ence between strained and extracted as 
there was between good syrup and bad 
sorghum. 

Mr. Trimble thought a grading committee 
would be of advantage to sellers. 

Mr. Sallee—Let honey get ripe before ex- 
tracting; let it set open; draw off from the 
bottom to can it. 

President—Some one had suggested to 
hold honey until there was a good market, 
but he opposed it. He said he shipped two 
barrels to Mr. Coleman, St. Louis; held it 
over, and one barrel spoiled; the other he 
ordered back to feed on; it had lost its 
flavor, etc. 

Mr. A. A. Collier asked if it was in new 
barrels? 

The President said it was in old molasses 
barrels. 

Mr. Collier thought this was the trouble, 
for new barrels would keep honey much 
better than old ones. 

Mr. Trimble asked if extracted honey 
would keep as well as capped? 

Mr. Sallee said if it was ripe it would keep 
as well. 

Mr. Trimble—Would honey granulate un- 
der all circumstances? 

Mr. Sallee said pure honey would. 

Mr. Trimble had two boxes that did not 

nulate. 

Mr. Sallee said he might,be mistaken but 
believed he was right. 

_ Dr. Larch said he had warmed up honey 
in comb to extract, and found much grained 
honey in the cells. 

Mr. Smith asked if there was any way to 
keep honey from granulating? 

Dr. Larch—If kept at even temperature it 
would granlate but little. 

Mr. A. A. Collier—Keeping it in a cellar 
would prevent granulation. 

HONEY DEW. 

Mr. Sallee gave his opinion of it, though 
he was not fully satisfied as to its origin. 

4 Dr. Larch—Bees cannot gather it after it 
ries. 

Mr. Sallee said poner gathered from this 
source did not sell well. 

Mr. Fish read from Prof. Cook showing it 
to be a real Honey Dew. 

Mr. P. P. Collier—Had seen it very abun- 
dant in Ky., had seen Dr. Allen’s bees gath- 
ering it from the oaks, had eaten the honey, 
pronounced it dark, but fair-flavored, not so 
good as other honey. During a drouth, 
about the 1st ot July, he had seen it very 
abundant, and believed it to be really a 
Honey Dew. 

Mr. S. Riley did not believe the bees gath- 


ered it. 

Dr. Larch thought they did. 

Mr. R. Sallee—Bees gather something from 
the oaks, did not know what. 

Mr. F. P. Bane—It was a deposit of an in- 
sect, the Aphides. 

Mr. Sallee—Had seen it very abundant 
when a boy. 

President—By a careful investigation 
found that the Aphides deposit it, had seen 
it fall from the insect while playing, had on 
hand at one time 1,000 pounds from it, but 
did not sell well. 

Mr. J. Sallee—Believed it to be real Dew, 
and that the insects were drawn to it from 
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its sweets, instead of producing it; thought | ] J 
| the bees would stick them fast; this was 


it unaccountable. 
Mr. Riley—The sweets would draw all 


kinds of gnats, etc., just as molasses would. | 


Mr. R. Sallee—This subject should be 
investigated 


Mr. P. P. ‘Collier—If it be honey, then | 


we must admit that it is from the same 


source as other honey; if not, then what is | 


it? The great Father created bees and put 
them here, not to starve, but made ample 


provision fer their subsistence, and as the | 


manna fell in the wilderness, so the dew 
falls for the bees. One says it is the pro- 
duction of the Aphides; if so, tell me where 
they get it, and how produced? 

Mr. Bane—Never saw any honey dew only 
when the insects are flying; all insects have 
their time, and the Aphides have theirs to 
deposit the drops we see on the leaves. 
Why do we not have a dew every year? 


Mr. A. A. Collier said the same that pro- 


duced honey one year did so on another. | 
The Aphides came one year and did not | 


another; where we had Aphides we had 


honey dew, if they did not come we had no | 


dew. 

Mr. Sallee—Sorghum taken by bees was 
still sorghum, so with all sugars, but the 
dew turned to real honey. 


Mr. A. A. Collier—We must call it honey | 


{for if the bees carried it in, it was honey) 
after the source whence gathered, we say 
white clover honey, Spanish needle honey, 
ete., now if it be sorghum we must call it 


sorghum og A lengthy discussion fol- | 
the 


lowed until hour arrived for adjourn- 
ment. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE SECOND DAY. 


“The best hive,” F. P. Bane. 


“ Agriculture as taught in Agricultural | 


Colleges, Prof. G. C. Swallow. 

**Honey as an article of food,’ Dr. P. 
French. A 

“ Queen rearing,” Dr. E. C. Larch. 

“Italians vs. Blacks,’”? Dr. Morse of Co- 
lumbia. 

‘“* Who should keep bees,” D. H. Chase. 

Mr. Bane read avery able paper setting 
forth the advantages and disadvantages of 
hives from the log ag her the various patent 
hives, winding up by giving the Langstroth 
as ** The hive.” : 

Mr. P. P. Collier said that the advantage 


extracting, was that in the latter the honey 


and brood were all together and in the | 


former it was not, for it had two chambers, 
the lower for brood, the upper for honey. 
The lower gave the Queen plenty of room 
for brood, the upper story plenty of room in 


which to store honey. The cards of comb | 


were easily removed and changed about, 


ings was objectionable, for he could not 
—- crushing bees and honey, he did not 
ful 

if it, was so constructed as to use a honey 
board, it would answer every purpose. He 
had the Quinby and _ thought it very nice 
when there was no bees in it; the double 
walls for practical nse he did not like. 

Mr. A. 
colonies without the destruction of a single 
bee; he killed more bees in the American 
than in woe | other hive, it being necessary to 
use muscular force to get the frames back 
and the doors shut; he much preferred the 
Langstroth. 


| meant adaptation. ‘“ 


approve of the American, but thought | 





Mr. Bane did not like doors and slides as 


obviated in the Langstroth. 

Mr. J. Sallee—Better and straighter comb 
is built in the American than others. 

Mr. P. P. Collier—The American frame 
was deeper and bees would go straight to 
the bottom (if the hive set level); so it was 
in the Langstroth, could not see why as 
ee comb could not be obtained in Langs- 

roth as any hive. 

President—It is often necessary to extract 
from the brood nest to give the Queen room; 
he liked the Langstroth very much. 

Mr. W. W. Trimble—The advocates of 


| the Langstroth proved to him that there 


were more danger of killing bees than 
others; he liked the Cottage; he believed 
he would turn inventor—put a top story on 
the Cottage hive. i 

President—The Cottage is objectionable, 
as the bees get too much on the outside. 

Mr. Sallee had some experience with the 
Cottage hive; he put some comb in frames, 
then attempted to get in the bees, they ran 
around on one side; he followed with smoke, 
they ran on the other side; he chased around 
and around until exhausted, failing to get 
his bees in. He did not like the doors and 


| slide glass. 


Mr. A. A. Collier asked what use to a hive 
were doors and slides? 

Mr. Sallee—Because a two inch comb 
could not come through an inch and a half 
space (having reference to the Langstroth 
frame. 

Mr. A. A. Collier—I can move the frames 
so as to have three inch space, to raise a one 
and a half inch frame. e saw no use in 

lass in hives, for when the bees were in 
they covered the comb so as to prevent see- 
ing what they were doing. The Langstroth 


| was preferable on account of robbers, ete. 


Dr. P. French and Professor Swallow not 
being present, the 2d and 3rd questions were 


| passed, and the 4th taken up by Dr. Larch 


of Ashland, who read avery able and in- 
structive paper on “ Queen Rearing.” This 
was listened to with that profound respect 
due to one who knows “whereof he 
speaks.” 


ITALIANS VS. BLACKS. 
Dr. Morse not being present, an informal 


of the Langstroth over the American for | Giscussion took place resulting in favor of 


the former. 
‘“WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES.” 

Mr. D. H. Chase said there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the meaning of the 
. wwe 

Mr. A. A. Collier said all had a right to 
keep bees, and we had no right to say who 


é : | should or who should not; some keep them 
while in the American it was more difficult. | 
Mr. Sallee said a hive without side open- | 


for profit; others for pleasure. 
Mr. P. P. Collier thought differently; it 
o is ada re 
“Who should farm?” ‘*Who should bea 
mechanic?” He must love to work with 
bees, if he has not, he had better sell out to 
those who had, or be a loser. 
Mr. J. Sallee—Ladies should keep bees; 
they were always at home to see to and 


| Watch over them; he thought th 
. Collier had just transferred two | ae — 


proper ones to keep bees. 


HOW MUCH HONEY SHOULD BEES HAVE TO 
WINTER ON? 
President—On summer stands, 25 to 30 
pounds; if housed not so much. 
Dr. Larch—Leave plenty. 


, 
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Mr. J. Sallee—Too much honey is not as 
good as enough, for bees chill on honey. 

Mr. P. P. Collier—My experience is that 
bees winter on sealed honey even much 
worse than empty. comb, let them have 
plenty of honey, above them empty comb to 
cluster on, as sealed honey is much colder 
than empty comb. 

Mr. A. A. Collier—No man ever saw too 
much honey for bees to winter on; the idea 
is preposterous for a man to say too much 
honey killed his bees. 

Mr. Sallee—In 1876 too much honey froze 
my bees. 

Mr. Palmer—No danger, he wintered on 
summer stands with 50 pounds or more. 

—_ Bane said honey was not colder than 
comb. 

Mr. Trimble—Could not see that honey 


was any colder than empty cémb. It is an | 


admitted fact that any two substances close 


together were of the same_ temperature. | 


For instance a block of wood anda bar of 
iron near together was of the same tempera- 
ture, but the iron being a good conductor of 
heat or cold would ap 
the wood, so it was with comb and honey. 


Mr. P. P. Collier—Will the gentleman tell 
me the difference between a feather bed and 
a lump of ice in the same room? 

Mr. Trimble—No difference in the tem- 
perature; the ice being a conductor would 
impart 
feathers. 

Mr. W. H. Collier—Here lies the whole 
secret; honey being a conductor of cold, its 
tendency to throw it off will chill, and even 


on empty comb. 

President—Too much honey is detri- 
mental to the wintering of bees. 

The hour having arrived for adjournment, 
further discussion was dispensed with. 
The President and Secretary were ordered 
to prepare a programme for the next meet- 
ing. Notice was given in writing by A. A. 
Collier, that at the next meeting a motion 
would be made to change Article 8. Section 
8 of the Constitution so as to admit ladies 
free of charge. 

A resolution of thanks to the owners of 
the Hall for its use during the session, also 


to Dr. Larch of Ashland, and F. B. Bane of | 
Queen | 
Rearing” and “ Hives,” with permission to | 


Callaway, for the able papers on “* 
- sj, on the minute book an 
ion. 

Adjourned to meet at McCready, Calla- 
way county, Mo., on Wednesday October 
31st, 1877. Hueu HAMILTON, Pres., 

P. P. COLLIER, Sec. 


Report from G. M. Doolittle. 


for publica- 


On June ist 1877, we (that is, my better | 


half and myself,) found we had but 80 


stocks of bees, 50 of which were good fair | 
colonies and 30 weak. On June 12th we de- 


cided that 13 of the 30 weak ones, were so 
weak that they could not be worked for 
honey to any purpose, so we broke them up 
into 30 nucleus colonies to raise queens 
Hl all —- apiarists Te = ad- 
vantage of keeping queens constantly on 
hand. We had, 

with which to commence the season. Two 
of these we decided to work exclusively for 
extracted honey, and the remaining 65 for 
box honey. 





ar much colder than | 


it much more freely than the | 


e have at date, 152 colonies | 


in good condition for winter. White clover 
began to yield honey June 18th and our bees 
began to build comb in boxes soon after. 
Basswood opened July 14th and lasted till 
the 28th, which with teasel, yielded abun- 
dantly. About August 2d the flowers failed 
to secrete honey entirely and we could only 
work at taking off honey nights and mern- 
ings on account of robbers. This failure 


lasted until August 16th, when buckwheat 
ge to yield honey, and lasted until Aug. 
25th, when our season for 1877 was over. 

The result of our season’s work is as 
follows: 


Box honey 8,761 tbs. 
“ee l 023 “ 
893 


Extracted 


Our average yield from the 65 stocks 
worked for box honey was 158 ibs per stock. 
Average yield from the two worked for ex- 
tracted honey, 446 pounds. Average yield 
from the 67 stocks of both box and ex- 
tracted honey, 166% unds per colony. 
The best stock worked for extracted honey 
gave us 566 pounds. Best yield per day was 
from July 2ist to 24th, being 66 pounds or 
22 pounds per pan Three stocks worked 
for box honey which we kept record of 
gave us 896 pounds, the best giving 309 tbs; 
the second, 301; third, 288 pounds. We ha 
several others that did nearly or quite as 
well, but we kept no record of them. We 
have always been satisfied with giving the 


| average yield per colony of our apiary, and 
freeze the bees, which wouldn’t be the case | 


should have been so now, were it not that 
Novice stated in Gleanings that the test of a 
hive was to be whatasingle colony pro- 
duced, and that the hive we used was alto- 


_ gether too expensive a “rigging.” 


In conclusion, we would say that with a 
ractical apiarist, bee-keeping is a paying 
usiness, even at the present prices of 
honey. We have cleared near! ,000 from 
our bees, free of all expense within the last 
five years, with an average of about 50 
stocks in the spring of each year. How- 
ever, bee-keeping only pays when our pets 
are properly cared for, and if any one can- 
not spend the amount of time on them they 
require, he had better keep out of the busi- 
ness, for sooner or later he will turn away 
from it in disgust. G. M. DooLiTtTLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 12th, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Dzierzon Queens and Cyprian Bees. 


I have received the August number of 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and read 


with — pleasure Chas. Dadant’s article 
on ** How we may improve our bees.” Will 
you allow me, Mr. Editor, a few remarks 
concerning it? 

. Chas. Dadant says, “By selection, 
Dzierzon succeeded in raising the best col- 
ored Italian bees obtained so far. But ac- 
cording to my opinion his selection, con- 
fined to color, was too one-sided; since his 
bees, as to ee ty A and prolificness, are 
notable to sustain the comparison with the 


| Italians in their native country.” 
practically, but 67 stocks | 


it is true, Dzierzon did succeed in raising 
the best colored Italian bees. No one in 
Germany has reared finer and lighter col- 
ored Italian queens than he, but no one can 
say that all his beautiful queens are less 
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active and prolific than the Italians in their 
native country. Should such an eminent 
and clever bee-keeper as Dr. Dzierzon be so 
one-sided as to rear queens only to have and 
sell, beautiful and not active and prolific 
queens? No, D7 
zon’s queens are not as active and prolific as 
might be wished, but that does not prove 
that ALL his queens are so. Every queen- 
raiser will sometimes rear from his best 
queens some less active and prolific queens, 
but he can not know it before it is 


It may be that some of Dzier- | 


emon- | 


strated by experiment and then he will find | 


such queen and give the colony a better one. 


2. As to the Cyprian bee, which I have | 
reared more than three years, allow me to | 


say that the importer of this wonderful bee, 
the Count Kolowrat at Castel Hroby, Aus- 
tria, first introduced the Cyprian bee in Ger- 
many and afterwards his friend Cori in 
Bruex sold queens of this kind. The noble 
Count does not sell queens, but it was, and 


is his pleasure to present his friends witha | 


Cyprian queen. 


Mr. Chas. Dadant writes: ‘*‘ Mr. Cori does | 


not | in what it (the Cyprian bee) is better 
than the other kinds; he says it is more no- 
ble. Did Mr. Cori not say this, pray? Let 
me explain in what the Cyprian bee is better 
than the Italian bee. 


1. Queens and worker-bees are more | 


beautiful. 

2. It is a well-known fact that the most of 
the Italian colonies do not winter as well as 
black bees, and very often suffer by spring 
dwindling. This is not the case with the 
Cyprian bee. I have reared in three years 
many a Cyprian queen—(not to sell them 
with a few bees, but for my own use and to 
sell them in full Cyprian colonies in the 
spring) and every such colony wintered 
well, coming out strong in the spring. 

3. The NS rem bee will not swarm so 
much as the Italian bee, and does not build 
so much drone com) as the latter. 

I will not say the Cyprians work better 
than Italians, but it is certain my Cyprian 
colonies yielded me every year the greatest 
honey harvest. As to stings, it used it 
neither more nor less than the Italians. 

C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Brunswick, Germany, Aug. 20th, 1877. 


-—-_- 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee Hives. 


It seems as though from 
written upon this subject, that it had been 








They were nothing but trash, and he also 
took an agency for it. I think he has most 
of them stored away in the barn chamber 
now, and yet the market is flooded with bee 
hives of every description and size, which 
will = used) involve the user in difficulties 
and loss. In order to makea good hive, a 
man must understand both bee-keeping and 
mechanism. It is strange to see how many 
are crying down the raising of dollar queens 
as unprofitable, both to raiser and consumer, 
and yet but very little issaid about those 
who will flood the market with cheap, faulty 
and useless boxes called hives—cheating the 
poor mechanic out of his bread and butter 
and humbugging those who purchase them. 
My experience is: patronize good reliable 
men and obtain a good article, even though 
it costs a little more, and you will find your- 
selves doubly aid. In selecting a hive we 
should obtain one in which the bees will 
winter well on the summer stand and make 
us the most — honey, and which is 
easily handled. have used the American, 
Langstroth, Kendall and Bay State bee 
hives, besides watching the results of the 
use of many others and below is the reasons 
for my thinking that the Bay State bee hive 
is the best for all purposes; it is neat, easily 
handled, and can obtain more surplus honey 
than any hive that I have ever seen. 1 can 
remove the frames while the bees are at 
work in the boxes without disturbing them. 
No honey board or other useless clap trap to 
interfere with removing the frames. There 
is no room for moths, every portion of the 
hive can be reached to clean it, and I can 

ack it so that it has no superior as a hive 
o winter or summer. : 

Keep your bees in a good hive, strong, 
and with a prolific Italian queen at all times 
and success is certain. drum out the 
= and bees in introducing, except where 
the frames remove easily. The bees here 
are gathering small quantities of honey 
now. Srias M. Locke. 

Salem, Mass. 


> <—->--+ > ____ 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Our Plan for Getting Comb Honey. 
The question is often asked, how to get 


bees to work in boxes? Ours have done all 
their storing in the racks or frames, and 


| many of our stocks have but little in the 


the amount | 


so thoroughly investigated that bee-keepers | 
need no longer be ataloss to know what 


kind of hive to use, and yet hardly two per- 
sons are satisfied with the same hive. 


thoroughly humbugged by bee hive vend- 
ors; and no wonder, as soon as apiculture 
received its first impetus and the people be- 
gan to catch the bee fever, many unprinci- 
pled — rushed to the front, very few, if 
any, of whom understood anything about 
either bee-keeping or mechanism, and 
whose only object was the Almighty dollar 
to be gained thereby; ready to canvass for 
anything that would sell. he consequence 
has been that the hives were sold, and those 
who purchased them were also sold. Thus 
any hive patented by intelligent and worthy 
bee-keepers has been looked upon with dis- 
trust. know one* man in Maine who 
bought 200 patent bee hives in 1872 to sell. 





| 
| 
j 


brood chamber, and we shall be obliged to 
feed them after taking off the surplus or 
racks. 

Last fall we went into winter quarters 
with 85 packed in straw and chaff; two died 
for want of sufficient stores, and two were 


| robbed (one in Feb. and one in April; our 
Bee-keepers have, no doubt, been most | 


apiary being on the farm, 3 miles from 
home, hence the successful robbing), leay- 
ing 81 to begin operations with in the 
spring. 

Our aim being to get comb honey, even at 
the expense of increase, we managed after 
this wise: When a swarm came out we 
—— the hive (here is where one of the 

vantages of our rack comes in. We could 
remove the rack and surplus as easily as we 
could one honey box) where they came out, 
and taking out usually two cards of brood, 
giving them to nuclei stocks to build up 
with; cut out all of the queen cells; put in 
the place of the frames removed, frames 
with a strip of foundation; put on the rack 
and return the swarm, they kept right on 





storing surplus honey; in fact it was only 
stopping for an hour or two. 

athering from basswood lasted only 
about a week; white clover failed soon 
after; since that time they have gathered 
but little more than they have used. We 
have increased to 130,and also have about 
20 nucleus stocks for keeping extra queens. 
We have taken about 1 lbs., and have 
racks on about 70 stocks, yet to come off. 
Our racks hold from 32 to 35 lbs. Many of 
our stocks have filled the second rack, and 
one filled the third. This is not as much as 
some have obtained in other localities, but 
itis much more than any of our neighborin 
bee-keepers have Po and isa large yiel 
for the amount of gathering we have had 
this season. 

Wishing to get our honey in the best pos- 
sible shape for market, I set about devising 
a plan, and I send you a rack and set of 
frames, and you can describe them if you 
think best. ‘They have proved highly satis- 
factory to us. Our honey has been stored 
in 14g to 1% |b. cards; the frame weighing 
less than ¥¢ 0z.; the cards straight and fine 
as arule. The racks will last as long as a 
hive; the frames cost about two mills each, 
before they are made up; any one can make 
a large number ina day. There are some 
of the manipulations in working them 
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or the American Bee Journal. 


Feeding Bees and Feeders. 


But little has been published of late in 
the JouURNAL about feeding bees. In our 
cold climate bees should be fed before the 
2th of Sept. I commenced to feed mine as 
early as August 20th. Of course, it takes 
more food to winter a stock fed so early, but 
then it is better in the end as the hives will 
be more populous when winter sets in. 
Late feeding should not be practiced to any 
great extent. Stocks begin to grow less in 
numbers after the middle of Sept. Con- 
pen pe they do not cover so many combs 
and unless the food given them is sealed be- 
fore cool weather sets in, it must remain un- 
sealed all winter and will sour before spring. 
The bees will make no attempt to clean it 
up before warm weather in April. I am 
satisfied that unsealed honey is the direct 
cause of the death of many stocks of bees 
every winter. I don’t like to use the ex- 
tractor so late in the season as the month of 
October. Here our bees gather a very in- 
ferior —— of honey late in Sept. and 
every particle of it should be removed. I 
don’t know that it causes dysentery, but 
then the bees must fly out as often as once 
a month, or die. My bees are now gather- 
ing this kind of honey. 


RACK AND FRAMES FOR COMB HONEY. 


which we will describe at a future time, if 
others should wish to use them. The sur- 
plus room is so directly in connection with 
the brood chamber that they seem to store 
them in preference. Our hives are Langs- 
troth size, 9 inches deep; the rack sits on 
the frames, a super sets over it. 


SOUTHARD J. RAMsy. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 11, 1877. 


(The rack and set of frames are at hand, 
and we will give a description, that our 
readers may judge correctly of them. 

The rack, A, is % thick, 1444x18¥ in. 
outside. B. represents two strips of glass 
at either side,3 in. wide. G, strips 1 in. 
wide and % in. thick, to hold the’ glass in 
place, as well as to hold the frame together. 
C and D, shows the frames or sections, each 
holding one comb; they are made of thin, 
berry-box material, and are 5x5%4 in. and 
1% in. wide. F, shows comb foundation 
starters. H, shows sheet-iron rests for the 
“sections;” the edges being turned up as 
shown, form rests for the rack when on 
the frames over the brood chamber.—EbD.] 


- few minutes for winter use. 





FEEDERS. 


I have lately used a feeder that is cheap, 
durable and very convenient, and answers 
the purpose to a charm. They can be 
adap to any kind of a hive in use, and it 
requires but little ingenuity in any person to 
do it. [use the “Improved Mason” glass 
fruit jar which has a glass top. In place of 
this glass top or cap I use a piece of tin the 
same size of the top. A few holes are made 
in it witha brad awl. For slow, gradual 
feeding, make a few holes in the tin, but for 
rapid feeding make about 20 holes and a 
moderately large stock of bees will empty 
one in two hours. I use the pint size and 
find them as convenient as any. For the 
Langstroth hive they can be placed over one 
of the holes that connect the surplus boxes. - 
The jars cost about 12 cents each by the 
single one, and probably not over 10 
cents each, by the dozen. The principle is 
the same asin any nucleus feeder. -I find 
that six pounds of coffee or granulated 
sugar and five pints of water make the 
syrup about the ge consistency for fall 
feeding, and I think it should be boiled a 
i If half a pound 
of honey is added, the bees will like it all 
the better, as it will give the syrup a good 
flavor. Bees will winter as well on food 
prepared as above, as they will on the very 
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best honey. I know this to bea fact as l 
have used it for 20 years. Here Mason jars 
can be had of all dealers in that kind of 
goods. Robber bees cannot get at the syrup 
even if the jar is placed on top of a hive 
where the bees in the hive can getat it. 
Try them and see if they are not the best 
feeders in use. H. ALLEY. 


Oe | — 





From the Journal of Medicine of Algeria. 


On Falsification of Honey. 


BY D. P. JAILLARD, CHIEF PHARMACEUTIST OF 
THE MILITARY HOSPITAL OF ALGIERS. 








Although the commercial value of honey 
has greatly diminished since the cane and 
beet sugars are cheap, its value is yet high 
enough to excite the cupidity of falsitica- 
tors. Thus it is often found mixed with 
glucose or with gum, the presence of which 
is easily recognized by the help of simple 
reactions, related in detail by special 
treatises. 

Aside from these adulterations, there is one 
which has not yet been exposed, which, 
frequent in Algeria, is rather difficult to un- 
ravel; andon which I have thought it im- 
portant to attract the attention of the con- 
sumers. This adulteration is especialy prac- 
ticed by the natives, whose cupidity renders 
them experts in the art of deceiving; it 
consists in adding ‘to the honey a certain 
quantity of cassonade (brown sugar). 

To recognize this fraudulent addition, the 
quantity of cane sugar added to the sus- 
pected honey must be determined, and as 
the pure — never contains more than 
one-tenth of this sugar, the result of the 
analysis must be brought to this as maxi- 
mum. Should the experiment indicate a 
larger proportion of it, it is reasonable to 
affirm that the excess at least, is produced 
by unlawful manipulators. 

The operation is made with a proof liquor, 
which can be acted on by glucoses, but 
which remains insensible to the action of 
cane sugar. The preparation of it is very 
simple: Take tartaric acid 100 grammes; 
caustic potash, 200 gr.; erystalized sulphate 
of copper, 30 gr.; water enough for one 
litre. issolve on one side the potash and 
tartaric acid, on the other the sulphate of 
copper, mix the two together so as to form 
1,000 cubic centimeters, 20 cubie centimeters 
of this liquid will combine with 0.095 of 
glucose, C12, H14, O14. It is, however, bet- 
ter to ascertain its force by testing it with a 
mixture of sugars of known value. 

The examination of honey is divided into 
two operations. In the first, weigh one 
grain of the substance to be examined 
dissolve it in 100 cetimeters of distillec 
water, and see how much of this solution is 
necessary to combine 20 cubic centimeters 
roof liquor. Supposing that it takes 
12.5 cubie centimeters, this proves that the 
solution contains 0.76 per cent. of glucose. 
In the second operation, take again one 
grain of honey and introduce it in a pouch 
with one decilitre of water and 20 drops of 
chlorydric acid, boil it for a few minutes, to 
bring the volume of it down to 100 centi- 
meters, then determine how much of it is 
necessary to discolor 20 centimeters of the 
proof liquor. 

Admitting that 9.5 cubic centimeters of it 
have been employed, this shows that the 
latter contains 1 per cent. of glucose per 100. 











The difference obtained in the two ex- 
periments shows the quantity of cane sugar. 
since this difference is due to the change of 
this sugar, of which 0.0082 C12, H11, O11, 
furnish 0.01 of glucose C12, H14, O14. 

By deducting 0.78 from 1.00 we find 0.24 
which represent the weight of glucose, fur- 
nished by the cane sugar existing in a grain 
of honey, corresponding to 0.197 of sugar. 

From the above, since a grain of honey 
never contains more than 0.1 of cane sugar, 
such honey as above represented, should be 
considered as containing 9.7 per cent. of 
sugar. C. DADANT, translator. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Report and Management. 


I started last spring with 20 swarms; in- 
creased to 55, mostly by natural swarming. 
I have doubled up the light swarms, leaving 
me with 45 stands. I have taken over a ton 
of honey from them, 1500 tbs in boxes and 
500 tbs of extracted. There has been so 
much SS against extracted honey 
that it has been dull sale. I have partially 
overcome this prejudice. I sold afew % 
tumblers in Dowagiac at 15 cents each, not 
as a standard price but to induce the people 
to buy a pure article. I cannot supply the 
demand for my extracted honey at 15 per tb 
net or 20 cents cash for my % tb tumblers. 
My bees are working in their boxes yet. I 
cover my boxes with old pieces of quilts or 
any old garment. This keeps the cool 
nights from driving them out of the boxes. 
I winter my bees on their summer stands 
by packing with cut straw and sawdust, 
half each, as follows: I take a board 6 
inches wider and longer than my _ hive, 
(which is the Langstroth) bore an inch hole 
in each corner, one inch from the side and 
end. I have my side-board same length of 
bottom and 3 or 4 inches higher than my 
hive with cover on. I nail inch cleats on 
side-board one inch from the ends project- 
ing one inch below, to fit holes in bottom 
board. The back end board is the same 
width of the sides and 24 inches shorter 
than width of bottom board. I nail cleat in 
the center, inside, and bore a hole in bottom 
to fit. I set up sides and end and drive in 
2 nails to hold together. I set the hive in 
even with front end, and tack a 4 inch strip 
up and down in front on each side, project- 
ing into the hive. I set in front board, on 
the top of porch and even with the top; 
then pack with chaff or cut straw and saw- 
dust. The cover is same width of the 
bottom, and one inch longer, and I nail a3 
inch strip around it. Ileave this box around 
my hive till nearly swarming time; then 
take my boxes apart and pack them away, 
using the packing to mulch my fruit trees, 
also my strawberries aud raspberries. In 
this way my bees can fly out at any time. 
I have no axe to grind with my new strain 





| of bees, but have some yes swarms that 
e 


have filled their hives and filled twenty 6% 
lb boxes this season. I have no bees to sell, 
except a few swarms to my neighbors. 
Linn Apiary, Mich. R. A. CALVIN. 
NE 
Marathon, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1877.—* With 
us the weather is dry and the honey crop is 
eut short. The spring was dry and cool. 


Mid summer was a good honey season but 
short, and closed very suddenly. There is 
but very little buckwheat honey. Bees have 
O, COURTNEY. 


been idle for some time. 
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Notes and QOneries, 


CONDUCRED BY 
Pror. A. J. Cook, LANSING, MIcH. 





Delhi, Ill., Aug. 27, 1877.—** Please inform 
me of the name of the enclosed plant or 
weed; it seems to be avery fine honey-pro- 
ducing plant. Bees work on it from early 
in the morning until late at night. It has 
been in bloom for about three weeks; it 
grows to the height of 8 or 9 feet.” 

H. D. EDWARDS. 


The plant is the scrofularia nodosa or 
figwort. The flowers are most too minute 
to recommend it, nor is it common enough as 
a weed. 


New York, Sept. 15, 1877.—**1 wish you 
would publish what is known about Apis 
Dorsata. I once made a fruitless effort to 
import it. If it promises well, as the fruit 
culturists say, I hope the societies will unite 
in importing it. Bee-keepers have leisure 
at just the season to go for it.” 

E. PARMLY. 


We know but little about the Apis Dor- 
sata. Will our friends who know anything 
of it, favor us with a report concerning it? 


Ottawa, Lll., Sept. 18, 1877.—‘* Please give 
the name of the enclosed plant. The two 
tied together I suppose are wild asters. 
Bees are and have been for last ten days 
working heartily on the yellow plant. The 
fourth plant (Zupatorium I suppose) is 
abundant near the river banks, and yields 
honey, as the bees up to 10th of this month 
were very busy on it. Have collected sev- 
eral quarts of seed from wild sweet clover; 
it is very fragrant, Sete eta henn high, 
flowers white about three inches long. e 
bees last week were on it by thousands. 
One crop of flowers is succeeded by the 
second, it must be a very valuable honey 
plant.” H. L. Brusx. 


The plants are: Eupatorium, or bone- 
set; aster, two kinds and golden rod. Allare 
excellent honey plants. Honey rather dark 
but excellent in flavor. I should like a 
little of the sweet clover seed. 

Limerick, Il., Sept. 20, 1877.—“*I send a 
sprig of a plant that I would like to know 
the name of. It grows 4 to5 feet high and 
from 3 to 4 feet across to tips of branches. 
At the base the stem is a full inch in diame- 
ter. It is dark red with little spots on it. 
The stem is rough and stout. At 8 to 10 
inches high, it branches and re-branches, 
and looks almost like a well trimmed bush 
or low apple tree. It has pink blossoms. 
It blooms from about the 4th of July till 
frosts. It has a little down on it like a 
thistle; it is covered with bees all day long. 
We save the seed.” E. Pickup. 


This is Cleome imtegrefolia or Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant, one of the very best 
plants for honey, as it blossoms early, and 
persists through the season, thus bridging 
the drouth of July and August, and fur- 





nishes exquisite honey. It is too bad if it 
has no other use, though if any plant de- 
serves to be planted just for honey, this 
does. It ranks with borage, tall Chinese 
mustard and Mignonette, as a honey plant. 


Burlington, Kansas, Sept. 9, 1877.—‘‘ The 
pest has been a poor season. The fruit 
lossoms gave no honey on account of the 
wet weather. Bees are doing well now on 
fall flowers. We shall get enough to winter 
on but nosurplus. What is the name of the 
enclosed plant? What is the best location 
to carry on the business of bees and honey?” 
J. F. HENDERSON. 


It isa golden rod. There are many good 
locations in every State, and as good as any 
in your present State. 


New Music. 


Don’r Put THE PooR WORKING-MAN 
Down!—This is the title of the greatest 
motto song ever published in America. 
Written and composed by Bobby Newcomb. 
Will be sung in almost every theatre in the 
land. Price 35 cents per copy. If you can- 
not get it from your regular music dealer, 
send to the publisher, F. W. HeELMick, No. 
50 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Let capital shake hands with labor. 
Let the poor have the bread that they earn 


For surely they need every penny. 
Is alesson quite easy to learn 


Remember the poor love their children, 
So give them a smile, not a frown, 
Live and let live, be your motto, 


Oh! don’t put the poor working-man 


down. 


DEAR OLD HoMEsTEAD.—Is the title of 
a very fine new song, by Miss ANNA C. 
Hixts. This song has taken a strong hold 
on the popular fancy. No doubt there are 
thousands who never forget the “‘ Dear Old 
Homestead,” where so many happy hours 
were spent in joyfulness and glee, during 
their childhood days. Price 40 oents, with 
splendid lithograph of a country home- 
stead. 


*Tis a place I shall ever remember, 
Should I live to be fifty years old; 

*T was the home of us all in our childhood, 
And we prize it, yes higher than gold. 
Address all orders to F. W. Helmick, pub- 

ene, No. 50 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 

io. 





The Western Illinois B. K. Society 
will meet at Oquawka, Henderson Co., Ill. 
on Oct. 2 and 8, 1877. All bee-keepers an 
persons that are any way interested in bees 
or honey, are hereby respectfully invited to 
attend our convention, and have a good 
time in general. Bring with you anything 
you think will be of interest to bee-keepers, 
such as hives, bees, extractors or honey. 
Reduced rates will be given at hotels. 
Meeting will commence at 104.m. Come 
poegeeen to give your summer’s work and 
profit. HARDIN HAINEs, Sec. 
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Special Notices, and pages next to reading 
matter, one-third more than the above rates. 
Last page of cover, double rates. 

No advertisement received for less than $1. 

Cash in advance for all transient advertise- 
ments. Bills of regular advertisers payable 
quarterly. We adhere strictly to our printed 
rates. 

Address all communications and remit- 
tancesto THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

184 Clark St., CHIcAGo, IIl. 


Write names and addresses plain—giving 
County and State. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any 
time, at the same club rate. 


_When changing post-office address, men- 
tion the old address as well as the new one. 


Specimen copies, canvassing outfit, 
Posters, and Illustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


We send the JOURNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken 
Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


( When you have a leisure hour or 
evening, why not drop in on a neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 


Remittances to be sent at our risk must 
be by Post-otfice Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or —_ (charges prepaid). Make . 
Post-office Orders and Drafts payable to 
Thomas G. Newman & Son. 


(@3~ For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at. 
the lowest market prices, Imported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 


(38~ The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


(Gs Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropr’s-COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
TOR. It is in all respects what is claimed 
for it, and is a very valuable work. 





Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
scribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
case be tested. 








os 


Honey Markets. 


NEW YORK.—We quote as follows: 

West India honey in bond, per gal., 82@ 
85e, free, $1.02@1.05; New Orleans, extract- 
ed, 1.02@1.05; basswood or white clover, ex- 
tracted, 9@12c. @ tb; white clover, or bass- 
wood, in Isham, Hetherington, or Betsinger 
style of caps, single combs, neatly crated, 
18@20c.; same honey, larger caps, 15@17c.; 
buckwheat, 10@12c. 

BEESWAX. 


No demand for export; the low prices 
that rule are no inducement to country 
holders to ship in their wax. 





Exports since last report... ....... 20,963 * 
si BOOM COM. 16 2... 552 ccc cee 82,196 “ 
«same time last year....... 47,406 ** 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. — Choice new comb honey, 
15@18e. Extracted, choice white, 8@ 10c. 
Beeswax, 25(@30. 

CINCINNATI. — Quotations by F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 124@ 
15e. Extracted, 1 tb. jars, in shipping order, 
per doz., $2.75; per gross, $30.00. 2 Ib. jars, 
per doz., $5.00; per gross, $55.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations by 
Stearns & Smith. White, in boxes and 
frames, 15@18ce. Strained honey in good de- 
mand at 10@15c.; beeswax, 27@30ce. 

San Francisco, Sept. 9, 1877.—‘‘Our mar- 
ket is about the same as last quotations. At 
this season of the year (during the grape 
and fruit season) the demand for honey is 
light. The new crop so far as received is of 
poor quality.” STEARNS & SMITH. 


C. 





A HINT TO BEGINNERS.—Those who may 
desire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are advised to obtain the first Vol- 
ume of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It 
is worth five times its price to any intend- 
ing bee-keeper. It contains a full elucida- 
tion of scientific bee-keeping, including the 
best statement extant of the celebrated 
Dzierzon theory. These articles run 
through all the numbers, and are from the 
pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. We have 
but a few copies left; price, $1.25, in cloth 
boards, postpaid. 
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(GS Subscribers will please notice the 
date upon their subscription labels and see 
that they are ‘“‘up with the times.” 








